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n the interests of safety- 
and savings-you will want 
toread this hooklet. . . 


to have your foremen read it . . . Written after long and 
careful study of practical field work, it contains the accumulated 
experience of powder men, backed by knowledge gained in nearly 
See, | a century of fuse manufacture. It is practical, sane, authoritative — 
CFUSI and intensely interesting. Supplied without charge. 


THE ENSIGN-BICKFORD COMPANY | 
SIMSBURY . . CONNECTICUT . . U.S.A. 
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VE A THOUSAND 
NEEDLESS STEPS 


? RE motors are widely separated 
and controlled by non-automatic 

starters, someone must take a thousand 

4 needless steps each time the power is inter- 


rupted. Someone must go from starter to 
starter and again restart the motors.— 
“Dollars Waiting on Dimes”. The cost of 
these thousands of needless steps will soon 
&% pay for equipping with O-B Automatic D.C. 
Motor Starters. With automatic starters, 
restarting by hand is unnecessary. When 
power returns, the motors are automatically 
brought up to speed; and surely and safely 
cut across the line. A thousand needless 
steps are saved, and motor attendants are 
released for more important work. 
Are you interested in securing large returns on 


a small investment? O-B Motor Starters will 
give your sense of values a pleasing shock when 


KEEPING DOLLARS 
FROM WAITING 
ON DIMES 


O-B Automatic D.C. Starter 


you learn how little they cost in proportion to 

the saving they effect. Booklet 568M describes 

these new D.C. starters. Send for a copy. complete description, or send for 
Booklet 568M. 


Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio 
Canadian Ohio Brass Company, Limited 
Niagara Falls, a 
1363M 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO CLEVELAND ST.LOUIS ATLANTA DALLAS 
PHILADELPHIA s0STN SS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


PORCELAIN 
INSULATORS 
LINE MATERIALS 
RAIL BONDS 
CAR EQUIPMENT 
MINING 
MATERIALS 


VALVES 
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JOY LOADERS 


have an average performance-rating 


of 30 H.S.P.* 


EACH JOY LOADER with its simple control loads as much 
coal as thirty hand shovelers. Many higher records have 
been made—operating continuously at full capacity a Joy 
Loader would equal the performance of one hundred H. S. 
P.—but 300 tons per day is an easy average for one of these 
machines operating under general conditions. The efficient 
and proven way in which Joy Loaders have reduced costs 
in all mining fields is the reason they have continuously 
loaded the majority of all mechanically mined coal of the 
country. We have production figures showing how these 
machines have reduced costs under varying conditions and 
different mining systems. Let us tell you what they have 
done for others, or estimate their possibilities at your mine. 
We will be glad to supply the information you desire. 


JOY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Franklin, Pennsylvania 


SH ond Shovel Power 
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a rust resistin 


is needed... 


Rust is the natural enemy of steel, and in mines 
where floors are damp this ruthless destroyer 
is given free play to work its havoc. Copper, 
however, resists rust and when added to steel 
greatly retards corrosion. A prolonged period of 
service is thus assured from Carnegie Copper- 


Many other advantages are presented by 
Carnegie Copper-Steel Mine Ties. They are 
available in a wide range of weights and 


CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY - 


INE TIE 


types, varying from a very shallow tie for 
room work, weighing 212 pounds per foot, to a 
heavy channel tie weighing 9 pounds per foot 
which will accommodate rails up to 85 pounds. 
Riveted clips on the lighter sections eliminate 
loose parts and special tools. Heavier sections 
are equipped with either riveted clips or drop 
forged clips and bolts, as the service may 
require. 


Carnegie Copper-Steel Mine Ties will effi- 
ciently and economically answer every 


PITTSBURGH 


Subsidiary of United States Stee! Corporation 161 


CARNEGIE 


COPPER-STEEL 
MINE TIES 
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JEFFREY 
44-CC 


features... 


A Pivoted Rear Conveyor 


This feature on the Jeffrey 44-CC Loading 
Machine permits swinging the rear or dis- 
charge conveyor to a 45° angle in either direc- 
tion, and especially adapts the machine for 
loading on a curve and for loading out room 
necks and cross cuts. 


The Jeffrey 44-CC is identical with the 44-C 
Loader except for this pivoted rear conveyor. 
Like the Jeffrey 44-C this new type 44-CC 
Loading machine will load out coal efficiently 
under any system of mining to which me- 
chanical loading is applicable. 


The gathering head, in its sweep across the 
face, does such a thorough job of loading that 
the machine men can do what little cleaning 
up is necessary. 


Maintenance costs on the Jeffrey 44-CC are 
unusually low. Power cost is small—average 
demand is from 5 to 7 H. P. 

Complete details covering this new Jeffrey 
44-CC Coal Loading Machine and other 
Jeffrey Coal Mine Equipment will be sent on 
request. Write today. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
958-99 North Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 


Price, Utah, 52 North Second West Street 
Salt Lake City, 153 West Second South S 


Scranton, 122 Adams 
1911 Ave. A. 
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The Jeffrey 44-CC 
in tramming position with small 
truck supporting the gathering head. 


Jeffrey 58-C Pit 


An all-steel aie type conveyor mounted on two wheels. 
Coal is loaded onto it at the face and the 58-C Pit Car 


Loader elevates it, carries it back and discharges it into 

mine cars. Easy loading features enable one man to load 

two to three times as much as when shoveling directly into 
mine cars. 


Jeffrey 52-B Belt Conveyor 


Designed for use in entry to receive coal from several room 
conveyors discharging laterally into it, or te receive coal 
from one or two long faces. It is sectional and may be ex- 
tended to any length up to 1,500 feet or shortened as the 
entry advances or retreats. Made for 
either flat or troughed belt of any 
width up te and including 36”. 
Capacity—up to 200 tons per 
hour at 100 F. P. M. belt 


Face Conveyor 
A light type face conveyor—ruggedly constructed and using 
a single strand chain. Maximum length to which it may be 
extended is 42 ft. Designed for room faces—anywhere 
underground that a short portable conveyor is required. 


BRANCH OFFICES: NewYork Philadelphia Pittsburgh Scranton, Pa. Huntington, W.Va. Chicago Denver Salt LakeCity Birmingham 
SALES = SERVICE STATIONS: Pittsburgh, 600 Second Avenue 


Terre Haute, Ind., 319 Cherry Street 
hester, Ky., 122 North Main Street 


Fort Smith, Ark., ait South Fifth Street 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Ltd., of Canada. Head Office and Works, Montreal; Branch Office, Toronto; Service Station, 210 Ninth Ave., W. Calgary 


COAL MINE 


FQUIPMENT 


Jeffrey 49-G . 
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American coal producers have learned to look forward to the American Mining 
Congress COAL MINE MECHANIZATION YEAR-BOOK as the foremost coal- 
operating publication of the year m The new 1931 edition is now almost ready 
and will be even more complete than ever m It will record the soundest and most 
successful mechanization methods developed to date m It will thoroughly cover 
not only every angle of coal cutting, drilling, shearing, loading, hauling and trans- 
portation, but it will also present graphic tonnage comparisons under varying 
conditions m It will describe and illustrate practically every type of operating equip- 
ment m There isnot a coal man in America today who can not find in this book some 
new ideas, new methods, or new equipment that he can adopt and use to his own 
benefit and profit m Place your order now for early delivery m Use the convenient 


coupon below. 


The American Mining Congress, 
841 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Send me copies of the new 1931 A.M.C. COAL MECH- 
ANIZATION YEAR-BOOK at $3 each or $2.50 each in quanti- 
ties of 5 or more. | enclose check herewith. 


Name 
Title 


Firm 


Address 
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“THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING” 


THE NEW 
GE ARC WELDER 


Combines and excels all the 
best features of all the good 
welders now on the market... 
plus new features all its own. 


1. Stable, flexible are 

2. Quick recovery (“pep”) 
3. Self-excitation 

4. Spark-free commutation 
5. Simple operation 

6. Duplex voltage control 
z I W: ASKED many skilled operators to try the new G-E 
9. Light, compact, strong con- are welder — not only try it, but compare it with five 


struction other reputable types of arc-welding sets. 
10. Low center of gravity 
11. A definite purpose for every But, in order that trade names, individual preferences, etc., 


ounce of material might not influence the operator, the six machines were placed 


behind a screen and adjusted for identical welding conditions. 
Unidentified leads were brought out and the operator was given 
the opportunity to weld from each set of leads with no restric- 
tion as to method or time. 


As a result of this test, the new G-E are welder was awarded 


first place by 75 per cent of the operators, and second place by 
the other 25 per cent. 


This was but one of the many long and exacting tests to 
which the new welder was subjected before General Electric 
placed its monogram upon it. This is another reason why we 
say, “Buy no welder until you have thoroughly investigated 
through your nearest G-E office.” 


530-118 


GENERAL@ELECTRIC 


SALES ENGINEERING SERVICE N PRINCI PSS 


CITIES 


| | 
| 
: 
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| 
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minimum transportation cost. 
ess Service. 


tions are located in all principal 
Cities. Oxweld low-pressure injec- 
tor type blowpipes, High Test 
welding rods and other supplies 
fepresent maximum values in oxy- 
acetylene welding and cutting 
equipment. 


stocks. Sold alwaysin the Blue and 
A. hac heen ch. 4 


Grey 
for more than 30 years. 


EVERYTHING 
Oxwevoins 
ANDO Curtin 


THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY ,,,,, 
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This cylinder block 
pile 
but 


restored it to service 
as good as new and 
costs. 


When business comes back . . 
be ready for the first-minute rush 


OUR customers are catching their second buying wind now. When they 

get it, they are going to expect fast service on their orders. Will your 

plant be ready? Or will damaged tools and machines, inadequate piping, or 

worn-out equipment force you to refuse business you have been waiting for? 

With oxy-acetylene welding and cutting, you can put your production 

facilities in first-class condition at a cost which even the most restricted 
budget can meet. 

Oxwelding can be used to repair cracked frames or castings, to build up 
worn gears and moving parts, to repair damaged tools, to make leak-proof 
joints in all kinds of piping, to reinforce structural members, and to do 
hundreds of other maintenance jobs. 

Oxwelding and cutting equipment is inexpensive. Your regular employees 
can operate it. The money it saves will pay for it many times over. 

Ask the nearest Linde District Office for complete information. 


York 
Baltimore aso 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation Birmingham | 
126 Producing Plants 627 Warehouse Stocks Chicago fon 
Cleveland Milwa _ Seattle 
IN CANADA, DOMINION OXYGEN COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO Denver, Minneapolis Tulsa 


i 
from a Prest-O-Lite plant or ware- —oxy-acetylene 
house near you. Prest-O-Lite is : 
Oxweld Apparatus 
and Supplies 
ulators, welding rods and supplies ' 
are available for every operation. j 
Complete stocks and service sta- 
Union Carbide 
Careful expansion of distributing 
facilities has made Union Carbide 
available to every American in- 4 
dustry from over 250 warehouse 
LINDE OXYGEN 
OISSOLVED ACITYLONS 
UNION CARBIDE = 
=i 
UCC 1= 
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Zinc Chloride treated timber 
(marked 6) was installed in 1914 
and is still sound today. Un- 
treated timbers on both sides have 
been replaced several times during 


this period. 


Commercial treating plants 
are located conveniently 
near you. They are 
equipped to treat under 
pressure every structural 
or mine timber you will 
require. Write us for their 
names if you wish. 
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TREATED timbers cost 
somewhat more than untreated 
timbers, of course. 


The point to be considered, however, 
is this: Does the resultant saving 
justify the expense? The answer is 
undeniable. 


The Zinc Chloride treatment adds 
but little to the cost of untreated 
timbers, yet it prolongs their life 
many times. It eliminates many 
costly replacements, reducing labor 
and material charges and keeping 
maintenance expense at 4 minimum. 


Untreated timbers rot, usually re- 
quiring replacement every 3 to 6 
years. Yet numerous actual tests 


have shown timbers treated with 
Zinc Chloride to be still in use, sound 
and serviceable, after 12 to 20 years’ 
exposure! 


INC CHLORID 


Positive Preventive of DECAY in Mine Tiunbers 


Zinc Chloride treated timbers are 
rot-proof, termite resistant, odorless, 
and fire retarding. 


There’s no doubt about it—it’s wise 
economy to preserve your timbers 
with GRASSELLI ZINC CHLOR- 
IDE. Use the coupon for full in- 
formation. 


The Grasselli Chemical Co. 


INCORPORATED 


629 AveNvE 


350 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND, OnIo 


3500 Grays Ferry Rd. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Branch Offices in 18 Other Cities 


Send coupon below 
for illustrated booklet 
“Looking Ahead 
Twenty Years in 
Wood Utility,’ sent 
free on request. 


the Grasselli Chemical Co. 
| 629 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 

| Years in Wood Utility.” 
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EDITORIALS 


Money Problems Ox: of the greatest, if not 

@ the greatest, problem before 

the world today is that of 

monetary stabilization. At no time in history has the 

subject been so prominently before the public as at the 

present time. The world business depression may be 

attributed to many and various causes which exercise 

a particular influence in a particular community, but 

it would seem that the one reason which has exerted an 
influence in every instance is ‘‘the abuse of credit.’’ 

What is credit? Primarily the word involves indebt- 
ness. When we obtain credit we become indebted to 
someone. It is frequently said that the world’s business 
is done on eredit. The greater the volume of credit the 
greater the indebtedness. When debts become too great 
the ability to pay becomes lessened; confidence becomes 
destroyed and assets must be immediately turned into 
cash to meet current obligations, thus breaking the 
market price of the product. Others in the same line of 
production must cut prices to meet the sacrifice price at 
which we must part with property in order to meet 
obligations. The toboggan of prices begins. Everybody 
suffers. Even the speculator is made to lose. Prices 
start downward generally ; sales are made at lower prices 
to avoid still lower prices. No one dares to buy, and the 
panic is on. What started the break? <A too great use. 
or misuse, of credit. Only those who kept out of debt 
can survive. Those who keep out of debt do not do the 
business of the world. They keep on safe ground and 
they remain worthless in world business development. 

The above picture outlines the process but it does not 
point to the actual cause, namely, that public condition 
which permits excessive borrowing with no limit upon 
the fevered speculative excitement of ‘‘ get-rich-quick 
operators,’’ with no care beyond closing of the present 
day transaction. 

To avoid this there must be some proper relation be- 
tween money and credit; between real money and 
bankers’ credit. A stabilized money medium should be 
created, as nearly as possible, uniform throughout the 
world and based upon business requirements of each of 
the several countries. These currencies should bear a 
fixed relation to the market value of the metallie reserves 
upon which they are based. 


Proper fluctuating limits to credit based upon metallie 
reserves would prevent the pinnacle of 1929 eredits upon 
the one hand and the slough of financial despond of 1931. 


If the world’s gold is sufficient to support such a eur- 
rency well and good. If it is not then silver should be 
used at its gold market value as a basis of such further 
credit as is necessary to carry on the world’s business 
transactions. 


Mining Industry Ti United Mine Workers 
Asa Utility of America are bent upon 
having the next Congress de- 
® clare coal a public utility. 
They are endeavoring to 
fortify their position by securing the cooperation of the 
American Federation of Labor in bringing about this 
situation. They base their demand upon the theory that 
coal is one of the basic natural resources and therefore 
of grave importance to the public welfare. If their con- 
tention should obtain, why not include oil, and natural 
gas, as well as iron, copper, lead, zine, and the precious 
metals? And why stop there? Should not lumber be 
regulated? It also is a basic natural resource. 

But the United Mine Workers are not solely actuated 
by altruism and the desire to help mankind, if indeed 
political control of industry could be considered in that 
category. What they are primarily interested in is the 
help of the politician in unionizing the coal fields of 
the country. They have learned through bitter expe- 
rience the difficulty of maintaining the union against 
the competition of non-union fields. Unionization on a 
national seale is their goal, and it seems unattainable, at 
the present time, without the help of Congress. A short 
cut seems to be apparent by the simple declaration of 
the importance of the product to human comfort and its 
necessarily utilitarian purpose. 

The desire of the United Mine Workers for complete 
unionization is entirely within their province, and if 
they ean obtain it by fair means, there can be no quarrel 
with them. But a eompulsory closed house, an actual 
monopoly of mine labor, established and maintained by 
law, is obviously unfair. The politicians cannot create 
new markets for coal; they cannot provide jobs for the 
superfluous miners ; they cannot solve the problem of the 
coal industry which is fairly well recognized now as 
‘too many mines and too many miners.’’ 

The proposal to declare coal a public utility is un- 
sound ard unworkable. It is advanced purely as a 
medium to help the labor unions. 
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W E have many laws upon 


The Law of 
our statute books—construc- 
Self-Preservation tive and obstructive laws—all 
© of which are nullified by 
another law as old as ceivili- 
zation itself: The law of self-preservation. Senator 
Borah recently brought this point home in his state- 
ment to the effect that unemployment and its consequent 
poverty and want must be met by accumulated capital, 
and that whether they accepted this obligation, or not, 
they would be forced to do so. The inference is that the 
law of self-preservation is higher than any other human 
law and that in the face of necessity the wealth of the 

country must accept the responsibility. 


An incident of the early Alaskan days, which illus- 
trates forcibly the truth of this analysis of the situa- 
tion, was told by the late Faleon Joslin, pioneer Alaskan 
and manager of a proposed large mining enterprise at 
Fairbanks, Alaska. His company had provided pro- 
visions for several months for possibly a thousand men. 
A warehouse had been constructed for their storing. 
The prospects for the shut-in winter seemed excellent. 
However, water transportation closed some weeks earlier 
than was anticipated, leaving the City of Fairbanks, 
with its 15,000 people, with but six weeks’ supply of 
provisions and no possible way of getting more until 
navigation opened again in the spring. Mr. Joslin, with 
commendable foresight, immediately recognized that 
15,000 starving people would have no respect for his 
company’s rights or ownership in the stored provisions. 
The higher law of self-preservation would undoubtedly 
make short work of this supply. He, therefore, imme- 
diately organized a relay transportation system, by 
which the population of Fairbanks was sent across the 
mountain passes to the coast towns where provisions 
were obtainable. 

The situation facing the United States today is no 
different. Millions of men will not starve in the midst 
of plenty, no matter who owns the plenty. Accumulated 
wealth, as Senator Borah insists, must accept respon- 
sibility and is now busily engaged in so doing. It is 
well indeed that President Hoover has selected an out- 
standing leader to meet the threatened emergency. Mr. 
Gifford, with his great corps of able assistants, un- 
doubtedly will provide the means by which hunger and 
want will be met. The vast majority of Americans have 
jobs. They are willing to help their fellowmen who are 
less fortunate, as is evidenced by the millions and mil- 


lions that have already been pledged to meet the 


situation. 
Statistics W: seem to be develop- 
and Facts ing another group of citizens 


who feel that ‘‘ Congress ought 
@ to do something about their 
situation.’’ We refer to that 


great army of salaried employes who have been forced 
to take wage reductions and who believe that they are 


being penalized in favor of the organized wage earner. 
Considerable rumblings are being heard on this ques- 
tion of wage reduction, and much of it is emanating 
from this group. Unquestionably, their rumblings will 
become louder with the convening of Congress, for there 
is an unmistakable trend toward Congressional relief. 
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If one believes in the infallibility of statistics, there 
seems to be no gainsaying that the cost of living has been 
reduced. Unquestionably, it has been in some cases, but 
there are facts behind statistics that sometimes nullify 
their truthfulness. According to the Department of 
Labor, there are 48,000,000 persons gainfully employed 
in this country during normal times. These include 
some 30,000,000 persons known as day-workers. Of 
these, approximately 3,000,000 are affiliated with labor 
unions. There are no figures upon those other millions 
that are employed under company union agreements. 
All of these union workers are protected by agreements 
against involuntary wage reductions. 

Little is said of the other group, which is wholly un- 
organized and not classified as day-workers, but as the 
great white-collar group, the thousands and thousands 
of salaried folk who have accepted drastic reductions in 
their salaries. In making these reductions it has been 
pointed out that statistics show that the cost of living has 
been reduced ; that the dollar is worth considerably more 
today than a few years back, and that, therefore, the re- 
duction isn’t a reduction. Statistics bolster that posi- 
tion. But the salaried group points out with equal force, 
and with the aid of statistics, that the reduction in the 
cost of living has had little effect upon its outgo. Rents 
have not come down; the life insurance premium is the 
same; the familiar 6 percent on the mortgage on his 
home is still in force. Foodstuff, which represents but 
one-fifth of his cost of living, has come down. 

Viewed from the vantage point of the salaried man, 
he is being made the goat in this reduction-to-meet-the- 
depression program. But he may as well face the facts 
now, as later. Politics can not help him. It can do no 
more for him than for the thousands of others who have 
had the same urge to let the Government settle their dif- 
ficulties. He will get much farther if he will put his 
shoulder to the wheel and help push industry out of its 
slough. Elbow grease, not political swansdown, is going 
to solve the industrial dilemma, and not until its use has 
become quite apparent will salaries begin to again climb 
toward a satisfactory level. 


Tovar when industry is 
Week Experiment seriously scrutinizing all pro- 
posals that give any promise, 

(a) the five-day week plan of work 

has been flourishing. The De- 

partment of Labor in a recent survey shows that there 
are now 673 concerns, employing approximately 200,000 
people, who have permanently adopted the plan. They 
also state that 37,857 establishments in 77 different 
industries show that 214 percent have permanently 
adopted the five-day week for part, or all, of their em- 
ployes, and that 51% percent of all of the employes cov- 
ered in the survey were on a five-day-week basis. Re- 
cently, one of our great industrial concerns, employing 
over 100,000 men, announced that while the policy of a 
five-day week was adopted as an expedient of the present 
time, it has determined to adopt it as a permanent policy. 
It has not been so long since there was great consterna- 
tion because of the agitation for the eight-hour day, as 
against the 12-hour day. Many industrial leaders firmly 
believed that such a program would wreck their indus- 
tries. The same attitude has largely prevailed in the 


The Five-Day 


agitation for the five-day schedule, and, as before, there 
are many who believe that the universal adoption of the 
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five-day-week program is inevitable, and that it will go 
far to meeting the situations with which industry is now 
faced. Whether they are right or wrong, we are not 
prepared to say, but the above facts show which way the 
straws in the wind are blowing. 


Organizing Tix close political margin 
The House in the House of Representatives 
has given rise to much specu- 
lation, and not a little fear, as 
@ to the outcome. But so far, 
everything seems reasonably 

serene here on the Potomac. 

It seems fairly certain that the Democrats will organ- 
ize the House with Mr. Garner as Speaker. But whether 
it is Mr. Garner or Mr. Tilson, we seem assured that the 
administration’s program will be carried out with such 
speed as is compatible with congressional dignity. Both 
of these gentlemen have publicly declared that once the 
House is organized, nothing—not even death in their 
ranks—will disturb that organization. 

The relief bills will have right-of-way and, after these 
and the appropriation bills are disposed of, will come the 
deluge—bills, bills, bills—for the control of the coal in- 
dustry, for the taxation of the rich, for fair trade prac- 
tices, for the salvation of silver, for the disposal of 
Muscle Shoals, and to raise and to lower tariffs. 

Much fear has been expressed over the likelihood that 
the New Jersey and New Hampshire elections to fill 
vacancies may bring about a second reorganizing of the 
House, with new committee assignments, which would 
mean chaos. These fears seem ungrounded. It is greatly 
to be hoped that a permanent House organization may be 
settled upon. The question does not involve control. 
There is no permanent party control. The main need is 
harmony and speedy disposal of the important and neces- 
sary legislation before our Congress. 


Tix failure of the British 

Empire to maintain the gold 

standard calls for more than 
© ordinary consideration as the 

fact applies itself to the eur- 
rency systems of the world. The embargo upon exports 
of gold from Great Britain in order that her gold supply 
might not be so depleted as to bring about a deprecia- 
tion of Sterling values was an act indicating a dire 
necessity on the part of the British Government. It 
would seem to be one more evidence of the importance 
of a world monetary conference at which the funda- 
mental principles of money might perhaps be better 
comprehended. No one can doubt the vast importance 
of a stabilized money medium distributed throughout 
the world in proportion to the business transactions of 
the several sections and based upon a non-fluctuating 
foundation. 

Great Britain is responsible for the gold standard. 
Her effort to force India upon a gold standard has per- 
haps done more to bring about the present world business 
depression than any other single act. With half of the 
peoples of the world thus threatened with a breakdown 
in the value of silver which had ever before been their 
measure of value and their chief property accumulation 
a certain breakdown of purchasing power was inevit- 
able. This destroyed their purchasing power in the 
markets of the world. The closing of markets lead to 
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surplus accumulations which in turn stopped the flow 
of goods from factory to market and the flow of raw 
material to the factory. It created a condition in which 
in a world of plenty so many people are in want. The 
gold standard would be ideal if the gold in the world 
were sufficient as a basis for currencies to meet world 
business conditions. The effort to build upon a small 
supply of world’s gold a structure of credit large enough 
to meet inflated conditions lead to the collapse of 1929 
which unfortunately is still in progress. 

Altogether the money question is the most important 
in the world today and it is to be hoped that the nations 
of the world will in the near future devise some plan 
which will solve the problem, make possible proper busi- 
ness transactions between the Orient and the Occident 
with a view to making possible stable, uniform currency 
mediums in every country of the world in proportion to 
their necessities and the amount of business to be trans- 
acted. Let the Orient use its silver and the Occident its 
gold but provide at the point of contact some stable rate 
of exchange which will facilitate business. 


Tie announcement of 
President Hoover that he will 
submit to Congress a budget 
that will show a reduction of 
6 some three hundred and fifty 
million dollars has been re- 
ceived with great national approval. This represents a 
10 percent reduction over 1931 expenditures. All de- 
partments have cooperated. The last session of Congress 
got itself a reputation of ‘‘magnificent appropriator.’’ 
There was, apparently,a real orgy of spending that which 
we did not have to spend. The urge to spend the peo- 
ple’s money will be as great this winter. Congress will 
have many demands upon it. It will be difficult for our 
representatives not to ask for money for projects to help 
the folks back home through these unemployed days. 
Even if Congress rigidly adheres to the budget advo- 
eated by the President, additional revenue must be found 
to care for our national deficit. If the people will follow 
the President’s advice and ‘‘refrain from urging in- 
creased government expenditures at the present time,’’ 
they will contribute materially to the return of pros- 
perity and a solvent country. 


A Solvent 
Country 


question is 

that which asks ‘‘Does pros- 

perity create high wages, or 

does high wages create pros- 

a) perity?’’ Without attempting 

to answer either theory, it is a 

generally accepted fact that high wages are necessary to 

the highest prosperity and that prosperity is based upon 

the continuous flow of goods in commerce, which ean 

only be brought about when the purchasing power of the 

public is sufficient to make for the highest consumption 
of goods. 

While these are simple facts and on their face prove 
their truth, it is equally true that goods must be sold at 
a profit in order to stimulate continued production, for 
without a profitable market, cost of production must be 
decreased to a point where sales can be made. 

Whether high wages are the result of a high priced 
market, or whether a high priced market is the cause of 
high wages, may well furrfish a subject for discussion. 


The Basis 
of Prosperity 
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The Restoration 


of Silver 


Bocas: of the importance of 
silver in the world’s monetary system 
for over 2,000 years and the difficulty 
which is now being experienced in at- 
tempting to impose on gold practically 
the entire monetary and credit burdens 
of the world, silver is now being more 
widely discussed than ever before. When 
Great Britain, the ruling creditor nation 
for 100 years following the Napoleonic 
Wars, after a most courageous fight 
found it impossible to maintain the gold 
standard, there is no question but that 
the monetary and credit burdens on gold 
have become greatly increased in recent 
years. 


GOLD OVERBURDENED 


AS SILVER coinage was debased by 
most of the principal gold standard coun- 
tries following the World War and as 
India was compelled to sell silver from 
her extensive reserves in order to ac- 
quire the gold to maintain the high 18d 
parity of the rupee, the price of silver 
declined to the lowest levels in history 
and its monetary status has become seri- 
ously impaired. With the diminishing 
monetary demand for silver came the 
ever increasing demand for gold to carry 
the entire monetary and credit burdens 
of the world, and this constitutes an im- 
portant factor in the present economic 
depression. 

The currency policy of India since 
1926, when the gold bullion standard 
was adopted, has operated greatly to re- 
duce the price of silver, thereby lessen- 
ing its monetary value and use. It 
should be emphasized that gold going into 
India rapidly becomes hoarded and with- 
drawn from monetary use, which compli- 
cates the distribution of gold. Further- 
more, the withdrawal of gold from the 
limited available monetary reserves of 
the world has automatically increased 
the burden for them to carry. Because 
of this fact extensive withdrawals of 
gold by India since 1926 have seriously 
lessened the available monetary gold re- 
serves of the world and thereby limited 
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the amount of credit which could have 
been issued for the purpose of maintain- 
the world’s normal industry and 
trade. 


ORIENTAL DEMAND UNDIMINISHED 


NOTWITHSTANDING the imposition 
of the gold bullion standard on India, 
the appetite of the people for silver has 
not abated, as is evidenced by the large 
amount of silver imported since 1926 into 
that country. 

Political chacs and the subnormal state 
of China’s industry and trade and inter- 
nal warfare have seriously weakened her 
position in the silver market. This sum- 
mer I visited China in order to study her 
economic and currency problems first 
hand. I found in that country that the 
future of silver was one of the most dis- 
cussed subjects. She is still on a silver 
basis, and her prosperity depends more 
on the rehabilitation and stabilization of 
silver at a much higher price than that 
now existing than upon anything else. A 
restoration of political order and the 
cessation of internal strife would greatly 
assist in improving her industrial con- 
ditions, and the return of silver to its 
more normal monetary status preceding 
the World War would be reflected in a 
large increase in her foreign trade. A 
peaceful China with a well ordered Gov- 
ernment would in itself be of most ef- 
fective assistance in improving the posi- 
tion of silver, upon which the return to 
normal world economic conditions so 
greatly depends. 


MEXxIcO RETURNS TO SILVER 


THE RECENT return of Mexico to the 
silver basis should strengthen the posi- 
tion of silver, especially if Mexico would 
remint her silver coinage on the high 
fineness of the old “Peso Fuerte.” Un- 
less this is done the inflation in wages 
and in the prices of supplies in Mexico 
which will probably occur on the present 
debased minting fineness of current coin- 
age will minimize if not altogether de- 


it would seem wise and for the best interest of 


the entire world to restore the value of silver to the extent, 
at least, that it enjoyed in the days before the World War, 
thus affording a currency in which people can have con- 
fidence because it would have intrinsic value in itself and 
relieving the growing burden on gold.” 
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stroy the benefits which otherwise might 
be expected from the adoption of the sil- 
ver standard. 


RESTORATION OF PRE-WAR STATUS 


THE DESIRABILITY of reestablish- 
ing the pre-war status of silver and the 
ways and means for its accomplishment 
in the most expeditious manner were 
pointed out by Mr. Francis H. Brownell, 
chairman of the board of the American 
Smelting and Refining Company, in an 
address delivered before the American 
Bar Association on September 16, 1931, 
from which I quote the following: 


“There seems to be no way yet discov- 
ered of curing the growing maldistribu- 
tion of gold among the nations, possibly 
because there is not even today a suf- 
ficient amount of gold to do the money 
work required of it. With nearly all the 
nations of South and Central America 
in a state of political instability because 
of monetary troubles, and with the in- 
creasing difficulty in maintaining an ade- 
quate gold reserve in Germany and in 
Central Europe, Austria, Hungary, Po- 
land and many other nations—even Aus- 
tralia and, most striking of all, Great 
Britain herself—it would seem wise and 
for the best interest of the entire world 
not only to stop the further destruction 
of the value of the only other metal 
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“It requires no great study to restore the value of silver 


to its pre-war status. * * 


if the will to take it exists. * 


The step is easily taken, 


* * 


The rapid restora- 


tion of the value of silver that would necessarily follow 
would effect immediate improvement of the present finan- 
cial condition of so many nations that the whole world 
would rapidly respond to the beneficial effect.” 


which mankind has yet used as money— 
silver—but to go a step further and re- 
store the value of silver to the extent, 
at least, that it enjoyed in the days be- 
fore the World War, thus affording a 
currency in which people can have con- 
fidence because it would have intrinsic 
value in itself and relieving the growing 
burden on gold. 


“It requires no great study of ways 
and means to preserve and restore the 
value of silver to its pre-war status. All 
that is necessary is that the nations of 
the world retrace the steps taken since 
the war; that they stop any further 
demonetization of silver now in use; that 
they individually or collectively, or both, 
make it known that the further sale of 
silver by governments will cease; that 
the governments, while not establishing 
any fixed ratio between gold and silver, 
make clear their intention to resume the 
use of silver to the same extent as be- 
fore the World War. This automatically 
would restore silver to pre-war values. 
It automatically would preserve it for 
present and future monetary needs of 
the world. It would lessen the present 
burden on gold. The step is easily taken, 
if the will to take it exists. It needs 
only cooperative action by the more im- 
portant industrial nations of the world. 
Formal action in the shape of treaties is 
not required. If the British Empire, 
France, Germany, Italy, the United 
States, and Japan should substantially 
simultaneously recommend the adoption 
of such a policy and should individually 
announce their intention so to act, the 
smaller nations of the world, seeing that 
silver is not doomed to abandonment as 
money, but is to be continued in use, 
would rapidly adopt a similar policy. An 
International Conference, formal or in- 
formal in its nature, recommending such 
action, would be of the greatest help. 
The rapid restoration of the value of 
silver that would necessarily follow 
would effect immediate improvement of 
the present financial condition of so many 
nations in Europe, Asia, South and Cen- 
tral America, including Mexico, that the 
whole world would rapidly respond to 
the beneficial effect. 


“No one could reasonably maintain the 
actions above described would alone ter- 
minate the present world depression, the 
greatest and most far-reaching in his- 
tory. There are many other important 
problems, such as the steady and rapid 
increase of high tariffs among nations, 
with consequent reduction of interna- 
tional trade, not to mention others under 


general discussion. None the less, sound 
and stable monetary systems are of para- 
mount and fundamental importance in 
all nations. 


“Not until the staggering, weakening, 
almost failing, monetary systems of a 
great majority of the nations of the 
world today are again restored to a 
proper basis may we expect a full return 
of the prosperity formerly enjoyed. Is 
there any quicker or more efficacious way 
of establishing confidence in the various 
moneys of the nations than by restoring 
the monetary use of silver, as before the 
war, thus affording to the common peo- 
ple of all those countries a medium of 
saving in which they may have con- 
fidence, and a medium of exchange which 
will have sufficient intrinsic value in it- 
self to supplement and support an over- 
worked and overburdened gold reserve? 
Such action does not weaken nor tend to 
destroy any gold standard system; rather 
it gives aid and support where it is now 
so sorely needed.” 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE NECESSARY 


THE MINING JoURNAL of London on 
September 26, 1931, published an edi- 
torial entitled “The Abandonment of the 
Gold Standard,” from which the follow- 
ing references in connection with silver 
are quoted: 


“Another and very interesting reaction 
of our abandonment of the gold standard 
suggests itself in connection with silver. 
At an important meeting convened by the 
China Association this week in the city, 
the resolution was taken to establish a 
Silver Association to impress upon gov- 
ernments the desirability of restoring 
the position of silver as a monetary and 
exchange factor. We have on many oc- 
casions urged the importance of a sym- 
pathetic study of the question, believing 
that as regards Eastern trade, at any 
rate, appreciable advance might be made 
to assist the buying power of our lost 
markets in these areas, besides easing the 
strain on the world’s greatly diminished 
supplies of free gold. As we are no 
longer on a gold standard financial or- 
thodoxy can no longer be advanced as a 
reason for refusing to discuss the ques- 
tion, and it is at any rate arguable that 
some reliance on silver might offer 
greater security against currency fluc- 
tuations than one based entirely upon the 
paper pound. Considering the forum in 
which the question was discussed on 
Wednesday last, the survey of the sub- 
ject was largely confined to India and 
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China, which are naturally silver using 
countries. The suggestions put forward 
at the meeting followed lines very famil- 
iar to our readers from contributions 
which have appeared in the columns of 
The Mining Journal. We do not suppose 
that there is any section of financial or 
industrial thought which would not wel- 
come an improvement in the price of sil- 
ver provided this were not brought about 
by artificial means which would involve 
disproportionate sacrifices in other direc- 
tions. The anomalies of the Indian Gov- 
ernment policy have often been referred 
to in these pages, and it is clear that 
there is a growing volume of opinion in 
India which is highly dissatisfied with 
the recent course of events. This week 
the Viceroy thought it necessary to veto 
the discussion of the recent financial 
statement of Government, including the 
announcement that the rupee would in 
future be linked with sterling. While 
any premature discussion of such an in- 
tricate question is to be deprecated, it is 
obvious, particularly with the Round 
Table Conference now assembled in Lon- 
don, that it will be impossible not to 
defer ultimately to Indian opinion in a 
matter of this kind should there be wide- 
spread demand for a consideration of the 
position in relation to silver. As Mr. 
Brownell has pointed out it is the policy 
of the Indian Government, threatening at 
any time to throw, without notice, large 
quantities of silver on a depreciated mar- 
ket, which has done much to destroy con- 
fidence in the value of the white metal, 
and there would seem to be quite an im- 
portant field in which constructive co- 
operation could be effected to improve 
silver prices without committing us to 
the more ambitious projects commonly 
associated with what is known as bi- 
metallism.” 


This editorial presents a very sympa- 
thetic understanding of the subject, and, 
having its origin in Great Britain, is a 
most hopeful sign that something might 
now be done in an international confer- 
ence to improve the silver situation, 
which is fundamental to the restoration 
of prosperity. 


OUTLOOK FAVORABLE 


IMPROVEMENT in the general eco- 
nomic condition of the world has already 
resulted from President Hoover’s con- 
structive action in declaring a foreign 
debt moratorium for one year. While 
this action was principally beneficial in 
alleviating international financial strain, 
the second step taken by him in creating 
a super-credit bank for the purpose of 
lessening the credit strain within the 
United States has already been and will 
continue to be a most helpful factor in 
overcoming the difficulties of the present 
depression. 

The more recent conference between 
President Hoover and Mr. Laval, the 
president of the Council of Ministers of 
France, should go still further in recti- 
fying the present disturbed monetary and 
economic conditions. A joint statement 
signed by both, dated October 25, 1931, 
contains the following reference to the 
maintenance of the gold standard and the 
stabilization of international exchanges: 


“Our especial emphasis has been upon 
the more impor- (Continued on page 659) 
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FTER MAINTAINING the gold 
A standard for more than six years, 
in the face of continual difficulties 
since its restoration, England has once 
more been forced off the gold standard. 

“The British Empire, which pro- 
duces some 70 percent of the 
world’s annual output of gold, and 
has produced nearly seven hundred 
million pounds sterling since 1929, 
now holds less than a third of that 
amount, and is in danger of col- 
lapsing from a shortage of its own 
chief product, while the United 
Kingdom, although one of the 
greatest creditor nations, has diffi- 
culty in finding cash to meet its 
immediate liabilities.+” 

Following upon the suspension of 
the gold standard by Great Britain, 
as from the 21st of September last, 
similar action has been taken by 
Colombia, Denmark, Egypt, Fin- 
land, India, Irish Free State, North- 
ern Rhodesia, Norway, Portugal, 
Southern Rhodesia, and Sweden. 

Countries which, for various rea- 
sons, had previously departed from 
the gold standard are Argentina, 
Australia, Brazil, Mexico, and 
Spain. 

At the time of writing there is 
also talk of South Africa’s depart- 
ing from the gold standard. 

One of the great factors in ex- 
change problems today is the world 
shortage of gold (complicated by 
mal-distribution), which is a rea- 
son for the contraction of credit, 
and the rapid decline in the last 
two years of the prices of all com- 
modities and metals (including sil- 
ver), which has brought about the 
present world crisis. The fall in 
silver has been accompanied by a 
corresponding drop in the ex- 
changes of China and other silver- 
using countries. The Chinese, in 
particular, in common with all pro- 
ducers of primary products, have 
suffered a serious diminution of 
purchasing power, and this, in 
turn, has reacted upon manufac- 
turing industries everywhere. 

The abnormal and well-nigh uni- 
versal depression that prevails in 
the world today has prompted in- 
vestigations as to its causes or con- 
tributory factors. One line of re- 
search questions the soundness and 
efficiency of the mono-metallist 
gold standard, and the remonetiza- 
tion of silver is being urged by emi- 
nent authorities on both sides of the 
Atlantic, whose views merit consider- 
ation. It is proposed in this paper to 
give a brief review of the work that has 
been carried on in Europe. 

The Macmillan Committee (London) 
which recently investigated with sur- 
passing care the conditions which have 
caused the paralysis of world trade, and 
the distressing conditions of unemploy- 
ment which affect every country, con- 
cluded that “the present world economic 
crisis is primarily a monetary crisis, 
accentuated, undoubtedly, by overproduc- 
tion of certain primary commodities, 
such as wheat, sugar, coffee, and rubber.” 

Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, Secretary for 
the Colonies in the newly formed Mac- 
Donald Cabinet, and three times presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, discussing 
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the silver problem, states: “The fall in 
commodity prices is common to all gold 
standard countries, but no such fall has 
occurred in China, that vast potential 
market for British goods, which still op- 
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erates on a complex silver standard. The 
reason for this distinction is that silver, 
the Chinese standard of value, is in itself 
regarded by the western world as an 
ordinary commodity and has depreciated 
heavily in terms of gold along with the 
general trend of commodity prices. The 
importance of this fact from the point of 
view of China’s purchasing power abroad 
is obvious, but its effects are severe also 
in other countries. In India, for ex- 
ample, whose peoples have for countless 
generations been accustomed to work on 
a silver basis of values, vast hoards of 
silver have been accumulated as the sav- 
ings of the common people. They have 
witnessed such a drastic and gratuitous 
depreciation of their meagre capital that 
the unrest among the native population 
can be explained largely by reference to 
this fact alone.” 


Writing on this same subject, Francis 
Harden, M.D., M.A., late adviser in mili- 
tary medicine and chemical warfare, 


Nanking (also late associate editor of 

The China Press, Shanghai), says, “Eng- 

land has presented China with cheap 

money. She has virtually given China a 

bonus on production. At the same time 
we have enabled Chinese to erect 
(through exchange) the highest 
possible tariff upon imports. The 
result is briefly this: Unable to 
purchase from England, the Chinese 
are manufacturing for domestic 
needs and are exporting cotton 
goods not only throughout Asia and 
Africa, but into the Mediterranean 
basin also; customhouse returns, 
published at Shanghai, show cotton 
shipments to Alexandria, Beyrout, 
Smyrna, and Constantinople. Our 
excellent customer has been re- 
duced to the condition of a needy 
competitor. Within the last two 
years the capacity to purchase 
British goods of over 800,000,000 
people has been reduced by 60 
percent. ... 

“India is today selling for one 
shilling and a penny per ounce 
(August-September, 1931), silver 
purchased from America in 1920 
for four shillings and twopence 
(per ounce). Incidentally, that sil- 
ver was not paid for—it is one 
small item of the great war debt. 
At the same time India has placed 
an import duty of 50 percent ad 
valorem upon silver, apparently 
with the sole object of closing one 
great market and further crippling 
China’s currency. 

“China, with her 450,000,000 of 
people, is turning manufacturer, 
and cotton operatives are working 
in the Shanghai mills at wages 
that vary from three shillings and 
sixpence to five shillings per week. 
Meanwhile, Lancashire perishes, 
and we exert all our power to force 
a race of 450,000,000 to turn into 
an industrial empire. Our present 
plight is bad enough, but dare the 
white races contemplate what 
straits they will be reduced to if 
they try and continue an industrial 
fight against a race whose stand- 
ards of living are measured in 
bowls of rice, to which we have 
added the weapon of cheap 
money.” 

It is not the internal, but the ex- 
ternal trade of China that has 
greatly diminished, and the fluctu- 
ations in exchange have, at times, 
raised a tariff of as much as 100 

percent against imports. 

The fall in the price of silver has not 
been due to natural causes, such as ex- 
cessive production, but to the selling of 
demonetised metal by governments, to 
the amount of 408,000,000 ounces. In the 
last three years, 1928 to 1930, the Indian 
and French Indo-Chinese Governments 
have sold over 200,000,000 ounces. 

“Silver has been killed by artificial 
boycott by those who, in spite of every- 
thing, want gold to be the only standard. 
If there were sufficient gold for us to 
have a real gold standard these enthusi- 
asts could carry through their plan, but 
without fear of contradiction, it has been 
practically admitted by every financial 
authority that there is not enough gold 
to go around.” 

Even if more evenly distributed, the 
prospective world supply of gold may 
prove seriously inadequate for world 
needs. The total output is likely to de- 
crease from £83 million (pounds ster- 
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ling) in 1930 to about £76 million 
(pounds sterling) in 1940. The non- 
monetary demand is slowly increasing 
and is estimated to rise from £37 million 
(pounds sterling) to £41 million (pounds 
sterling) by 1940. The new 
gold available to meet the 
growing monetary needs of 
the world will thus drop from 
£46 million (pounds sterling) 
in 1930 to under £35 million 
(pounds sterling) in 1940. 

The Gold Delegation of the 
Financial Committee of the 
League of Nations in their 
first interim report estimated 
the world need for increased 
currency to meet its growing 
production at either 2 or 3 
percent per annum. Using 
the latter figure and assum- 
ing the retention of the pres- 
ent conventional 40 percent 
gold cover for notes, experts 
state there is already a short- 
age in the annual supply, 
rising from £16.3 million 
(pounds sterling) in 1930 to 
an estimated £48.9 million 
(pounds sterling) in 1940. 
Even if the gold cover were 
reduced to 33 percent and the 
rate of increase required 
taken at 2 percent, it is 
stated there would only be a 
small margin today, which 
would be converted into a 
small but steadily increasing 
shortage after 1937. 

In an article in the London 
Times this summer (July, 
1931), the Hon. L. S. Amery, 
M. P., stated: “The obvious 
effect of the present develop- 
ments will be to drive a part 
of the world off the gold 
standard. Even if that crisis 
could be staved off for a 
while, there is nothing in the 
increased prospects of the 
world’s gold supply to ful- 
fill the increased require- 
ments of Europe and 
America, and the require- 
ments which will arise if 
India and China really try to 
carry out their intention of 
adding the needs of an addi- 
tional 800 to 1,000 million 
people to the existing scram- 
ble for gold.” 

The production of silver 
during the last 400 years has 
not exceeded that of gold by 
more than 14% to 1; during 
the last 100 years the ratio 
has been 11.8 to 1; and in 
the last 30 years 10.9 to 1. 
Since the war, production 
from the mines has never 
equaled the demand. The 
deficit, however, has been 
turned into a menacing sur- 
plus by the silver liberated 
by the debasing of the British token cur- 
rency, and by the substitution of notes 
for silver over a large part of Europe, 
and the sales by governments previously 
referred to. 

On September 22, 1931, the China 


Association (London) called a meeting 
of about 125 influential business men, 
bankers, and engineers, who shared with 
the association the view that instability 
and depreciation of silver had been one 
of the most important factors in the 


serious economic troubles from which 
the world was suffering. 

The chairman, Sir Robert Horne, 
stated that the purpose of the meeting 
was to recommend an investigation of 


F THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA and the Bank of 

England got together tomorrow and the Govern- 
ment of India decided that it would sell no silver under 
two shillings an ounce, and the Bank of England was 
authorized to increase its present holdings of £4,500,000 
(pounds sterling) of silver to £15,000,000 that alone, 
there and then, in an afternoon, would alter the whole 


position of the world’s trade.” 


the silver problem as it now affected 


world conditions. He added that Mr. 
Philip Snowden, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, had mentioned in the House 
of Commons the day before (September 
21, 1931) that it had been proposed to 
other countries to hold a conference on 
the question of the distribution of gold, 
but that the idea had been discouraged. 
Also, that in America the Senate had 
passed a unanimous resolution, request- 
ing the President to call a conference on 


silver. He then reviewed the history of 
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silver, quoting its price in various years 
and comparing it with the then prevail- 
ing price of 12 to 13 pence. He also 
quoted from the report of the Indian 
Currency Commission (1926) the passage 
reading: 

(a) “The people of India 
have from time immemorial 
placed their trust in silver as 
the medium of exchange and 
as their store of value. They 
are deeply interested in the 
value of silver bullion, and it 
is contrary to their interests 
to depreciate it. The present 
proposals would inflict heavy 
losses on the poorer classes 
which have put their savings 
in silver ornaments and who 
would find their stores of 
value depreciated by perhaps 
50 percent by the action of 
the government.” 

(b) “The effect of the an- 
nouncement that the Indian 
Government propose selling a 
large quantity of silver would 
be immediately to throw out 
of gear the exchange with 
China and for a time to 
paralyze the growing trade 
of the world with that 
country.” 

In addition, he stated that 
the evidence given by repre- 
sentatives of the Bank of 
England before this same 
Indian Currency Commission 
(1926) was to the effect that 
“a decline in the value of 
silver must inevitably affect 
gold prices throughout the 
world.” 


All these evil consequences 
had actually followed the 
action which the Indian Gov- 
ernment had eventually de- 
cided to take. Sir Robert 
also called attention to the 
fact that in his budget state- 
ment in India last year, the 
Finance Minister said: 

“I am prepared on behalf 
of the Government of India, 
as important producers, to 
say that if the other interests 
concerned show any desire to 
consider the possibility of 
joint action for the regulat- 
ing of sales in order to meet 
the present situation, the 
Government of India would 
willingly cooperate.” 

A number of suggestions 
were offered as to how the 
problem should be dealt with. 
Some wished for nothing 
more than arrangements be- 
tween governments which 
would sustain the price of 
silver; others urged that by 
international agreement Cen- 
tral Banks should hold silver 
as part of their currency re- 
serves. Others again went still further 
and would remonetize silver and set up 
a bi-metallic basis. 

The action of governments, said Sir 
Robert, had produced the present results, 
and it was by governments that the situ- 
ation must be remedied. The position 
could be retrieved by a relatively small 
expenditure if concerted action could be 
obtained, the amount of money which 
the various governments had realized by 
the sale of silver (at a vast cost to the 
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“Raising the price of silver and its restoration to a 
place in the world’s monetary system offers the quickest 
and most effective remedy to the present disastrous fall in 


prices.” 


trade of the world) being no more than 
£15 million (pounds sterling). 

Mr. L. S. Amery, M. P., then moved 
the following resolution, which was 
seconded by Mr. S. F. Mayers, chair- 
man of the China Association, supported 
by Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, Lord Lloyd, 
Mr. Wardlaw Milne, and Mr. Maxwell 
Reekie (Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce), and carried unanimously: 

“That this meeting states its convic- 
tion that the raising of the price of silver 
and its restoration to a place in the 
world’s monetary system offers. the 
quickest and most effective remedy to the 
present disastrous fall in prices, and ex- 
presses the hope that the governments 
principally concerned will, at the earli- 
est possible moment, confer with this 
object in view.” 

In moving the resolution, Mr. Amery 
stated that any measure that could be 
taken to strengthen the price of silver 
would, by increasing exports to the 
silver-using world, strengthen the posi- 
ticn of sterling. The terms of the reso- 
lution did not commit either himself or 
the meeting to any particular bi-metallic 
scheme, or to any fixed ratio of price. 
It would be sufficient for the purpose if 
the more important central banks were 
authorized to keep some reasonable pro- 
portion of their currency reserves in 
silver at the market price. It was not 
only important to aim at securing an 
organized monetary system for the 
world, it was even more important to aim 
at securing such a system for the British 
Empire. 

“If the Government of India and the 
Bank of England get together tomor- 
row,” added Mr. Amery, “and the Gov- 
ernment of India decided that it would 
sell no silver under 2 shillings an ounce, 
and the Bank of England was authorized 
to increase its present holdings of 
£4,500,000 (pounds sterling) of silver to 
£15,000,000 that alone, there and then, 
in an afternoon, would alter the whole 
posit‘on of the world’s trade. That, to 
my mind, makes it all the more certain 
that if the Governments of the British 
Empire, the Government of the United 
States, and the Government of Mexico 
got together they would, within a week, 
I believe, produce an effect which no 
other scheme and no other conference 
of governments could produce so im- 
mediately.” 

The report of the Joint Committee 
of the Federation of British Industries 
and the Empire Economic Union on 
“Empire Monetary and Financial 
Policy,” dated October 14, 1931, has just 
been made public (November 5, 1931). 
The Federation of British Industries was 
represented by such men as Sir Fred- 
erick Williams Tavlor, Sir William 
Larke, K. B. E., Sir Roland Nugent, 
and Mr. R. G. Glenday, while the Empire 
Economic Union was represented by the 
Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, M. P., Sir Robert 
Horne, Sir Basil Blackett, and Mr. H.G. 
Williams, M. Sc., M. I. C. E. 


The report is designed to follow up 
the findings of the Macmillan Report on 
Finance and Industry, and quotes that 
publication throughout its pages. While 
the interdependence of all nations has 
not been overlooked, “Empire” is the 
keynote of the report. 

In reviewing the history of silver, the 
committee states its belief that the sug- 
gestion of historians that the decline and 
fall of the Roman Empire was largely 
due to price changes consequent on the 
exhaustion of the Spanish silver mines 
and on the drain of the precious metals 
to the East, may contain more than an 
element of fact. Certain it is that the 
immense increase in Europe’s stock of 
currency following upon the discovery 
of America played no small part in the 
great economic and social advance of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century. No 
less obvious was the effect of the Cali- 
fornia and Australian gold discoveries, 
in contributing to the great trade ex- 
pansion of the third quarter of the last 
century, while the demonetisation of sil- 
ver inaugurated the great depression 
from 1876-1896. The report points out 
that although England had gone on a 
gold standard in 1816, the support of the 
European nations and of the United 
States had proved amply sufficient up to 
1873 to maintain the successful working 
of a bimetallic system which not only 
afforded a stable basis of exchange be- 
tween gold and silver-using countries but 
also provided an adequate supply of 
metallic currency for world needs. In 
1873, Germany was paid a war indemnity 
by France of £200,000,000 (pounds ster- 
ling) and decided to imitate England, 
then at the heights of its prosperity, by 
going on a gold standard. She, there- 
fore, proceeded to sell her silver. The 
normal market was the French Mint, 
as well as Belgium and other countries 
in the Latin Union. The report states 
there is no reason to suppose that the 
bi-metallic system could not have carried 
the strain; and that it was a political 
move, rather than purely economic con- 
siderations, that led to the closing of the 
French Mint to silver in 1876. This 
action was followed by other countries 
of the Latin Union, and the United 
States, in fear of being swamped by the 
surplus silver, followed suit in 1893. 
The Orient, however, remained faithful 
to silver. “This discarding of silver by 
the greater part of the civilized world 
was followed by a very severe fall in 
prices, resulting from the inadequacy of 
gold and from the devaluation of the 
currency of silver-using countries of 
South America and the East.” 

After 1895, the committee finds the 
general price situation was greatly eased 
by the coming into production of the 
Transvaal deep level gold mines. Most 
of the world settled down on a gold 
basis, except China, which remained on 
a purely silver basis, and India, which 
maintained a large silver reserve behind 
an artificially fixed rupee, and, as a na- 
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tion, continued to put its savings into 
silver. The price of silver, which had 
before demonetisation stood at 60 pence 
per ounce, had fallen by 1895 to 30 pence, 
and up to the war fluctuated between 
that figure and 24 pence. Once de- 
monetised, silver became in the main a 
commodity, subject to the same fluctua- 
tions as have been experienced in the 
course of the last half century by other 
commodities. 


“The general restoration of the gold 
standard in Europe (after the war) was 
only made possible by large-scale Ameri- 
can investment. According to the Mac- 
millan committee’s report, the United 
States in the four years 1925-1928 in- 
vested nearly £1,000,000,000 (pounds 
sterling) in foreign long-term securi- 
ties.” However, cheap money in the 
States contributed to the rise in Ameri- 
can stocks, deflected investors from for- 
eign investments, and sucked into its 
vortex money, both American and Euro- 
pean, from overseas. The 1929 crash 
and political uncertainties in Europe 
were responsible for further withdraw- 
als. As a result, a number of nations, 
including England, were forced off the 
gold standard. 


The committee states its belief that 
the influence of monetary factor is not 
merely economic but social and political. 
Price changes raise difficult issues of 
equity between different classes of the 
nations. They give an intensity to other 
factors which but for them might have 
been quiescent. Irish political national- 
ism might well have died out but for the 
great fall in agricultural prices in the 
seventies. The same cause today finds 
its outward and visible expression in 
Indian discontent. 

The committee agrees with the general 
analysis of the Macmillan report as to 
the causes of the rec:nt fall in com- 
modity prices, and as co its disastrous 
effects. It feels that the unparalleled 
fall in commodity prices has been due 
in the main to a shortage of gold, arising 
not so much from a total insufficiency 
of the precious metal as from its mal- 
distribution, and goes on to state: 

“It can hardly be doubted that there 
would be advantages to the world as a 
whole in raising the price of silver as a 
commodity at any rate to the level of 
1927-28. Such a raising of the price of 
silver might, through its effect on the 
Indian and Chinese trade, well prove an 
important step in securing that recovery 
of wholesale prices generally which we 
have already, following the Macmillan 
report, declared to be the essential 
remedy for present ills. 

“The advantage due to the mere raising 
of the price of silver as a commodity 
would, of course, be greatly enhanced if 
the silver acquired in the process were 
utilized by the western world to expand 
its shrinking supply of gold. Without 
going the length of remonetising silver 
as currency, or making it legal tender at 
a definite and permanent ratio, it would 
substantially increase the amount of gold 
available as well as keep up silver prices 
if the Central Banks were authorized to 
keep a percentage of their metallic cur- 
rency reserves in silver at market 


prices. 

“But the establishment of any such 
system would only be possible on the 
basis of a wide measure of international 
agreement. If the British Government 
would convene, or agree to attend, an 
immediate international conference on 
silver, there would be little doubt of its 
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securing decisions which would probably 
do more to ease the immediate situation 
than any others that could be reached 
in the same time.” 

The committee goes on to state that it 
is “not in disagreement with the views of 
the Macmillan committee that in a stable 
and financially highly developed com- 
munity, neither gold nor any other me- 
tallic backing is required to support an 
internal note issue, and that a metallic 
reserve is needed for no other purpose 
than to meet a foreign drain and pro- 
vide an international standard of value.” 

It also states that the rigid linking up 
of gold and currency which compels the 
contraction of domestic credit because 
some quite fortuitous circumstances, like 
an American boom or a Paris panic, 
withdraws gold, and only enables domes- 
tic expansion to take place when the 
foreign exchanges are favorable, are ob- 
vious objections to a system which is no 
longer required in order to maintain 
publie confidence. 

It recommends closer cooperation be- 
tween the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions and India, and suggests the 
creation of an Empire currency. Any 
monetary unity that is attainable must, 
however, be arrived at by free coopera- 
tion. “There would seem, however,” it 
is stated, “to be no inherent constitu- 
tional or practical difficulty in the Cen- 
tral Banking authorities of the Empire 
agreeing to constitute a Central Bank 
of Empire, which would act as a clearing 
bank for all the Central Banks of the 
Empire.” 

The committee, while admitting that 
the ideal solution would be a monetary 
system which secured for mankind gen- 
erally a reasonable stability of prices 
and a measure of security against the 
disastrous sequence of alternate boom 
and depression, feel that, in the absence 
of sufficiently far-reaching international 
cooperation to effect such a purpose, the 
partner nations of the Empire should not 
neglect the opportunity offered by the 
extent of their trade and resources to 
secure for themselves the benefits, 
throughout the Empire, of stable ex- 
changes and of comparatively stable 
prices, and to give, by their success, an 
encouraging example to the world. 

“The establishment over an economic 
unit of such magnitude as a developed 
British Empire might well become, of 
a single stable currency system would 
not only result in a very large economy 
of bullion and its liberation for world 
currency purposes but would, in a large 
measure, tend to control the monetary 
value of the precious metals and conse- 
quently of world currency generally.” 

The report concludes by stating that 
it is a good thing to have an ultimate 
goal to work towards, “that goal, in the 
monetary sphere, might well be an im- 
perial sterling currency, so adjusted as 
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“The action of Governments has produced the pres- 
ent results, and it is by Governments that the situation 


must be remedied.” 


to maintain reasonable price stability for 
the British Commonwealth, and _ so 
powerful as to govern, through the ex- 
ternal trade of that Commonwealth, both 
the value of the metallic medium of 
exchange and, indirectly, the value of 
the currencies of the rest of the world— 
a Pax Britannica built up out of the 
present anarchy in the world’s monetary 
affairs.” 

Closely following the publication of 
the above report comes the release of 
the report of the “Committee of Experts 
on the Silver Question” to the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce. The com- 
mittee is composed of Marshall W. Tut- 
hill, of New York, member of the copper 
exporters’ board, and former chief of 
the Division of Metals of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; Ernest L. Franklin, 
senior partner of Samuel Montagu, Lon- 
don; and Ed. Van Walree, former Dutch 
consul in China. The committee met in 
London, September 24, and their report, 
made public November 9, after pointing 
out that differences among the various 
governments on the silver question ren- 
dered difficult any understanding being 
reached on this issue in the near future, 
recommended the arriving at of a sales 
agreement between the principal North 
American producers and the Government 
of India, as “the only possibility to stabi- 
lize silver prices and eventually the buy- 
ing capacity of China.” 

The committee suggests that govern- 
ments which find it difficult to secure a 
sufficient supply of gold might supple- 
ment their reserves by the purchase of 
silver. It also considers that “the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce might 
use its good offices to urge governments 
to restore their subsidiary coinage to 
pre-war fineness within the limits of 
their national laws. To do so would 
help to restore confidence in the value of 
silver throughout the world.” 

The committee also recommends those 
interested in the sale of silver to estab- 
lish research institutes “for the purpose 
of devising new uses and expanding pres- 
ent uses of the product.” 

During the first week of November 
there has already been a partial re- 
covery in the price of silver. 

While the consummation of the pro- 
posed sales agreement would be a great 
step in advance and have far-reaching 
buoyant tendencies the world over, it 
would not be sufficient to stop there. 


Comparative Importance of Silver and Other Commodities * 
(Based on world production in 1929 and prices during first week of April, 1931 


Relative 

Crop Production Value Value 


*“The World Today,” October, 19381. 


A second, and equally important, step 
is a@ proposed buyers’ agreement, or an 
understanding between the various gov- 
ernments interested. This second step 
may take a longer time in fulfillment as 
it involves the restoration of silver for 
monetary purposes. Such a step would 
guarantee stability and confine fluctua- 
tions in silver prices within certain nar- 
row limits. The total expenditure of 
such annual purchases by the leading 
nations would be inconsequential, as 
shown by the table below. 

Approximately one-fifth of the above 
silver production goes into the arts. 
This leaves 200,000,000 ounces (in round 
numbers) to be absorbed by the various 
governments for currency purposes, and 
the expenditure involved is only a very 
small percentage of the tremendous 
losses now being sustained by the United 
States, Canada, England, and the Euro- 
pean Continent through their decrease 
in trade with the Orient, and other coun- 
tries on a purely silver basis. 

Under the circumstances is it not pos- 
sible to call an International Silver 
Conference immediately? 


RESTORATION 
OF SILVER 


(From page 655) 


tant means through 
which the efforts 
of our governments 
could be exerted to- 
ward restoration of economic stability 
and cenfidence. Particularly we are con- 
vinced of the importance of monetary 
stability as an essential factor in the 
restoration of normal economic life in 
the world in which the maintenance of 
the gold standard in France and the 
United States will serve as a major in- 
fluence. 


“It is our intent to continue to study 
methods for the maintenance of stability 
in international exchanges.” 


THE FouRTH CONSTRUCTIVE STEP 


THE FOURTH constructive step in 
maintaining the gold standard and in 
aiding those countries which are not on 
a gold basis to rapidly return to it 
would be the convening of an interna- 
tional conference to discuss ways and 
means for the restoration of silver to its 
pre-war status, when it carried a very 
substantial burden of the world’s finance. 
Many proposals have been made for bet- 
tering the situation and these should be 
referred to an international conference 
for study and investigation. The Presi- 
dent has full authority under a resolu- 
tion passed by the Senate in the Third 
Session of the Seventy-first Congress to 
call such a conference. Action along 
this line should now meet with the hearty 
approval of Great Britain and a number 
of other nations which have recently 
gone off the gold standard. No more con- 
structive step could be taken at this time 
to restore the gold standard as the al- 
most universal monetary system which 
it was before the World War began and 
to expedite the return to more normal 
economic conditions throughout the 
world. 
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The World’s 
Silver Situation 


RAPIDLY CHANGING 
picture of world finances brings out al- 
most daily new aspects of this silver 
problem. 

It is true that the fundamentals do 
not change. The inexorable and undevi- 
ating laws of economics continue now as 
always, to have their sway. 

However, mankind is prone to be in- 
fluenced by the visible manifestations of 
the workings of these laws rather than 
by a theoretical consideration of their 
consequences. 

The great events which have recently 
occurred in the centers of international 
credit and money are nothing less than 
epochal; more and even further reaching 
events may occur today or tomorrow. 

Because of these rapid changes it is 
rather difficult to prepare a paper on 
this silver question which is up to the 
moment in all of its detail. Furthermore 
a formal paper is apt to bristle w:th 
all sorts of figures concerning produc- 
tion, distribution, uses and other statis- 
tical silver data, all of which are well 
known and available. 

I have chosen to undertake a rather 
informal presentation of some of the eco- 
nomic phases of this silver problem, be- 
cause it may lead to intensive thought on 
this subject and may provoke discussion 
and exchange of views which in turn may 
result in crystalized opinion. 

What then is this silver question and 
whom does it concern? 

Its ramifications extend into every 
quarter of the globe and influence every 
human activity. 


Let it be understood, first, that the 
silver question is not one which affects 
primarily the silver producer. Indeed 
it may be confidently asserted that 
while its effect upon the producer of 
the white metal may be vital to him, 
the question would be of minor import- 
ance were it not for its effect upon the 
industrial structure of the world. 

The causes underlying the unprece- 
dented depression in which the world 
now finds itself are being studied by 
unquestioned authorities. These causes 
are numerous and complicated. But in 
this study one fact stands out as com- 
mon to all investigations: it is that the 
credit structure of the world is founded 
upon a base too narrow to support it. 
In other words the supply of gold is not 
great enough to sustain stable business. 
It is now admitted among engineers 
and economists that world production 
of gold has reached its apex and that 
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within a few years production will de- 
cline. It is even asserted upon reput- 
able authority that by 1945 the annual 
production of gold will have decreased 
as much as 25 per cent. About two 
years ago the League of Nations re- 
cognizing the grave danger attached to 
static or declining gold production, with 
its consequent fall in price of commod- 
ities, appointed a committee under the 
leadership of Professor Gustaf Cassel 
of Stockholm University to investigate 
and report on this vital question. 

In September 1930 this committee re- 
ported its findings. It stated that un- 
less new and large gold fields are dis- 
covered, which in its opinion was en- 
tirely improbable, gold production would 
start to decline about 1934 and as stat- 
ed would in 1945 be reduced at least 
25 percent. 

H. A. Kursell, a qualified and respon- 
sible engineer associated with the Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Company, 
recently issued a report entitled “Gold 
Production and its Future.” This re- 
port supports and confirms the state- 
ment that the production of gold has 
reached its apex and that it must in- 
evitably decline at an alarming rate un- 
less the almost impossible discovery of 
new and large gold fields is made. 

In normal times in the past the pro- 
duction of gold has increased at an av- 
erage of one and one-half percent per 
annum. Business activities, on the oth- 
er hand, have normally increased at the 
rate of about three and one-half percent 
per annum. The 
result of this is 
obviously a com- 
parative increase 
in the value of 
gold as against 
the value of all 
commodities and 
of human labor. 
It is the conclu- 
sion of eminent 
economic author- 
ities that unless 
some means can 
be found to stay 
this growing dis- 
crepancy, inter- 
national, national, 
state, municipal, 
corporate and in- 
dividual repudia- 
tion of debts and 
bankruptcy will 
ensue, modern or- 
ganization of so- 
ciety will be 
threatened and 
chaos will result. 


This thought suggests that the silver 
problem is involved in the important 
tax question. Taxation—the ever grow- 
ing burden which is breaking the backs 
and the hearts of our farmers, our 
home owners and our business men. 

Remember always that interest on 
bonded indebtedness which constitutes 


- an important item in taxes, and also 


current taxes becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult to pay when twice as much wheat, or 
cotton, or corn, or lead, or copper, and 
twice as much human labor must be 
paid in exchange for the dollar with 
which to meet the tax bills. That way 
lie broken hearts and lost ambition. 

The substance of Professor Cassel’s 
report to the League of Nations to 
which reference has been made is em- 
bodied in a few sentences, which state 
in effect that the greatest problem be- 
fore statesmanship and finance is to 
broaden and strengthen the credit basis. 

The mal-distribution of gold is un- 
doubtedly a factor in this situation. Of 
eleven billion dollars gold money in 
the world United States and France 
have nearly 70 percent. The rest of 
the world, with over one billion, seven 
hundred and fifty million people, is 
struggling to get along with the re- 
maining 30 percent. 

This situation is the result largely of 
the almost complete destruction of con- 
fidence in the soundness of credits and 
instability of the credit basis. 

While this unprecedented and almost 
unthinkable money and credit condition 
and the economic truth underlying it 
were being realized, certain govern- 
mental actions took place which hastened 
the inevitable result. The Indian Par- 
liament in 1926 decided that India should 
go upon a gold basis, and that the ac- 
cumulated silver in possession of the 
Indian government, amounting then to 
approximately five hundred _ million 
ounces should be sold on world mar- 
kets for the purpose of buying gold. 
This action was somewhat modified by 
the British Council for India and India 
was placed on what is termed a gold 
bullion basis. However, the selling of 
Indian accumulated silver was permitted. 
Since 1924, when a number of large and 
important European countries debased 
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their silver money as much as fifty per- 
cent, recoined this debased subsidiary 
money, and sold this surplus silver to 
buy gold, there have been 244,600,000 
ounces of the white metal thrown upon 
the market in addition to mine produc- 
tion. This is equivalent to almost ex- 
actly one-seventh of the world’s produc- 
tion of silver from the period from 1924 
to 1930, or stated otherwise had the ef- 
fect of placing eight years production on 
the market within seven years. 

Add to the foregoing the threat which 
the remaining four hundred million 
ounces in the Indian treasury holds over 
the market, and you have a picture of 
the cause of the radical decline in silver 
in the past two years, with an added 
duty on the staggering gold credit basis. 
This drastic, arbitrary and unjustifiable 
action by governments has practically 
destroyed the buying power of a thou- 
sand million people constituting over 
one-half the world’s population whose 
money has been, now is and always will 
be silver. I refer of course to the Ori- 
ental countries, Mexico and South Amer- 
ica. These teeming millions, the only 
remaining undeveloped and certainly, 
potentially, the most important mar- 
kets for the years which are ahead of 
us, are willing, but unable, to buy the 
products of our farms and of our facto- 
ries. In those far-off countries, poverty 
and starvation are taking their toll; so- 
cial unrest manifests itself in banditry 
and revolution. The foundations upon 
which their civilization has stood for 
thousands of years are tottering and it 
is entirely reasonable to fear that under 
the guidance of Russia these desperate 
people may engage our Western civiliza- 
tion and all its institutions in a death 
struggle. 

Now let us examine for a moment 
some of the eminent authorities in our 
own country and also some who live a- 
broad who are profoundly and seriously 
concerned with this terrible economic 
situation. I will be specific and state 
that those men and those organizations 
quoted herein have accepted the economic 
truth that the buying power of half the 
people of the world cannot be destroyed 
without profoundly and adversely affec- 
ting world industry; that the gold of the 
world is inadequate to support the 
world’s credit structure; that silver 
shculd be restored to its historic place 
as a basic money. Among business 
leaders and bankers I name Julius 
Barnes; Barney Baruch; Silas H. 
Strawn; Owen D. Young; Thomas W. 
Lamont; Thomas L. Chadbourn; The 
Irving Trust Company; The Guarantee 
Trust Company; The Cleveland Trust 
Company. 

Among American economists of world 
eminence I name Jacob H. Hollander 
of Johns Hopkins University, Roger 
W. Babson, Dr. Henry F. Arndtz of Bos- 
ton, Rene Leon and B. K. Sandwell. 
Special writers have advocated these 
truths in many of the most important 
newspapers and some of the most widely 
read magazines published. Quite re- 
cently Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University, has 
joined this growing group of prominent 
and responsible men. 

On September 4th, 1931, in a special 
article, Roger W. Babson says in effect 
that our so-called over production is a 
myth; lack of distribution and the des- 
truction of buying power among people 
who are potential purchasers are the 
cause of stagnation of international 
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“The buying power of half of the people of the world cannot 
be destroyed without profoundly and adversely affecting world in- 
dustry; the gold of the world is inadequate to support the world’s 
credit structure—silver should be restored to its historic place as 


a basic money.” 


“Our so-called overproduction is a myth; lack of distribu- 


tion and the destruction of buying power among people who are 


potential purchasers are the cause of stagnation of international 
commerce—the use of silver as a recognized money is the only 


remedy in sight.” 


commerce and that the use of silver as 
a recognized money is the only remedy 
in sight. 

In August this year*Rene Leon, writ- 
ing in the New York Evening Post, 
makes this comment: 


“Silver in truth is the poor man’s 
gold, because it is best suited to his 
modest requirements; it is the yardstick 
of the world’s masses who enjoy neither 
credit nor banking facilities; it is the 
hoard of a thousand million human be- 
ings who can no longer. buy but who 
on the contrary must sell and will un- 
dersell if they are to exist at all. How 
then is the Occidental price level to re- 
sist the combination of cheap land, cheap 
labor and cheap exchange? This com- 
bination defies competition; it will scale 
the highest tariff walls, destroy our 
price structure and with it our standard 
of living. 

“The discarding of the white metal by 
the Occidental nations has struck deeply 
into Oriental psychology, with the re- 
sult that there has been a flight from 
silver. The east is now reaching out 
for gold to which value is still attached 
with the consequent rarefaction of the 
yellow metal and when gold is rare it 
renders gold obligations—among them 
reparations and inter-allied debts—more 
difficult to discharge. 

“The rarefaction of gold is a fact— 
otherwise we could not account for pres- 
ent-day phenomena. Commodities are 
not low when compared in terms of one 
another; they are not low when measured 
in terms of silver; but without excep- 
tion whatever they are all low when 
measured in terms of gold.” 

United Business Service of Boston in 
September, 1931, declares that the pres- 
ent shortage of metallic money is one 
of the chief causes of the present de- 
pression and that its cure rests with 
bringing up the world’s money supply 
to its needs of credit. In the absence 
of sufficient gold it is recommended 
that silver be restored to its former posi- 
tion as a money. Large scale buying and 
a new demand for goods are the only 
practical means of alleviating world-wide 
depression. This cannot be brought 
about without strengthening and broad- 
ening the basis of credit by restoring 
to silver the primary function of money. 
B. K. Sandwell, economist and publicist, 


writing for “Barons National Financial 
Weekly” of August 31, 1931, says: 

“Repudiation of the debts (external) 
will become necessary for the simple 
reason that there is not enough goid in 
the world to suffice for their payment.” 

Each one of those whose names appear 
herein have publicly proclaimed their po- 
sition. Time does not permit excerpts 
from their utterances, nor can I, in the 
brief time allotted me, present to you 
the names of many other eminent Amer- 
icans who are profoundly concerned and 
who definitely advocate international rec- 
ognition of silver as a primary money. I 
must, however, direct your attention to 
some important organizations which have 
considered this question and which have 
approved the restoration of silver. 

The American Federation of Labor, by 
formal action of its Executive Commit- 
tee; important officials of and especial 
economic inquiries by the American 
Farm Bureau; organized cotton and to- 
bacco producers in the Southern States; 
exporters and importers of the Pacific 
Coast; the lumber industry; the canning 
industry; the flour millers; and the 
Chambers of Commerce in all large Coast 
cities. The State Chamber of Commerce 
of California, eleven state legislatures 
and their governors, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the International 
Chamber of Commerce, and the United 
States Senate by unanimous action. 
Within a month the Pan American Con- 
ference and the Western Governors Con- 
ference have taken similar action. 


I do not intend to convey that these 
important groups have endorsed any spe- 
cific plan; nevertheless I do assert with 
the utmost confidence, and the records 
will bear me out, that these organiza- 
tions, having in mind the economic prin- 
ciples involved, have definitely and spe- 
cifically called for an international con- 
ference to consider ways and means to 
restore to silver its function as money 
taken away from it by arbitrary and un- 
justifiable governmental action. 

The very air is vocal bewailing the sur- 
pluses of farms and factories. No doubt 
it is true that in many instances, due to 
peculiar and special circumstances, there 
is more or less of a surplus in many 
lines. Nevertheless in a large way, how 
can surpluses exist when half the world 
is starving? (Continued on page 669) 
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--- A review of 
recent discussion regard- 
ing GOLD MONEY 


By Seott Turner* 


G... as a unit of measure 


by which currencies are compared, has 
been subjected recently to much critical 
study. A period of falling wages, prices, 
and rents has led many debtors to feel 
that the gold standard is oppressive; yet 
many others have turned to gold and se- 
curities redeemable in gold as the one 
certain means of preserving wealth in an 
unsettled world. Innumerable plans for 
regulating prices by freeing them from 
rigid association with gold’s purchasing 
power have been proposed; likewise, 
many have earnestly defended the gold 
standard as indispensable on the ground 
that its advantages far outweigh its dis- 
advantages. It should be serviceable to 
summarize some data relative to gold 
and currencies, and a few of the pro- 
posals for remedying the present situ- 
ation, together with arguments offered in 


* Director, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


opposition to such changes. A connec- 
tion between gold and prices is taken for 
granted. 

The wide divergence of opinion as to 
gold’s proper function in the money prob- 
lem results partly from lack of adequate 
data upon which to base plans of action, 
but lack of agreement as to the precise 
nature of fundamental economic laws is 
also a factor that often leads to imprac- 
ticable, or absurd proposals. The lack of 
agreement in economic theory fortu- 
nately is not paralleled with respect to 
gold statistics of production and mone- 
tary stocks. The record of gold produc- 
tion from 1493 to 1927 is generally 
accepted as that shown in Economic 
Paper 6 of the United States Bureau of 
Mines; annual production as given in the 
Report of the Director of the Mint com- 
pletes the current record to date. Stocks 
of gold in monetary use are also detailed 


A 100-ton Oregon gold mine typical of 
the small gold producers now being en- 
couraged by the increased purchasing 
power of gold 


each year by the Mint. There is less 
agreement as to the total of all non- 
monetary stocks now in existence, but 
these stocks, being relatively unavail- 
able, are not generally considered an im- 
portant factor in the monetary gold 
problem. Consumption of gold is gen- 
erally estimated as divided about equally 
between monetary use and non-monetary 
use, if the latter is defined as including 
that entering the oriental hoards as well 
as the arts and industries. 

The same agreement exists in the case 
of silver statistics, except in regard to 
oriental stocks and their significance. 
Economic Papers 8 and 10 of the Bureau 
of Mines summarize past production. 
The reports of the Bureau of the Mint 
carry forward the record of current pro- 
duction, presenting in addition precise 
data on monetary silver stocks of the 
world. The importance of the stocks of 
silver money is difficult to estimate, be- 
cause monetary policies of the Orient 
have recently been subjected to many 
changes and the ultimate disposition of 
vast oriental stocks of silver money re- 
mains in doubt. Consumption of silver, 
like that of gold, is not subject to exact 
determination, though it is known that 
the Occident usually absorbs approxi- 
mately one-fourth of production, which is 
divided about equally between monetary 
use and that in the arts and industries. 
The other three-fourths goes to the 
Orient, but no reliable estimates exist 
in respect to the proportions absorbed 
there for monetary uses, or in hoards, or 
in the arts and industries. 

Many recent articles have used the 
record of the past as background for 
predicting future trends of gold and sil- 
ver. Estimates are made of future pro- 
duction of gold and silver and its effect 
on future prices. The quantities of gold 
and silver that will be available, or re- 
quired for support of the commerce of 
the future, and for arts and industries, 
are also discussed. The abandonment of 
all metallic foundation for currencies is 
advocated by some. while others suggest 
that platinum should be joined with gold 
as a basis of money, though it has been 
pointed out in reply that world stocks 
of platinum are insignificant in quantity. 
Before the recent fall in prices, some 
advanced plans for increasing the effi- 
ciency of gold as the basis of credit, 
while others alleged that the credit 
structure is alreadv topheavy, and needed 
either more metal for foundation or a 
considerable deflation in prices and re- 
duction in the volume of credit. 

Included under the plans for increased 
efficiency in utilization of gold as basis 
for exchange are those that contemplate 
a redistribution of the available gold 
among the nations of the world, or its 
concentration in some neutral central 
bank, such as the Bank of International 
Settlements. Perhaps the simplest of 
the many plans proposed is the gold- 
production bonus. This plan has not 
made much progress though a relatively 
ineffective bonus plan recently was 
adopted by the Australian Government. 
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In the United States, there have been 
proposals of a gold bonus since the World 
War period, but this movement has lost 
rather than gained ground in recent 
years. 


PRODUCTION 


GOLD.—The availability of past and 
present gold-production records has led 
to many articles which discuss the future 
output of gold. Most such articles are 
dominated by the report by Dr. H. Pirow, 
government mining engineer of the 
Union of South Africa, in which he pre- 
dicts the future production of that coun- 
try until 1950. His estimate, published 
in 1929, is as follows: 


Estimated Estimat 

Year value (£) Year value (£) 

gold output gold output 
1980*..... 43,500,000 25,500,000 
43,800,000 20,100,000 
42,500,000 20,100,000 
39,000,000 15,500,000 
34,250,000 11,700,000 
34,400,000 1948...... 10,000,000 
1939...... 27,400,000 10,000,000 


* The actual production in 1930 was valued at 
£45,520,163. 


Pirow’s predicted decline is so great 
that even the most optimistic observers 
fail to foresee enough possible increase 
elsewhere to counterbalance it. This de- 
cline, however, is not predicted without 
certain important qualifications, which 
have led many writers to prophesy a 
much larger future output from the Rand 
than is contained in Pirow’s table. It is 
also pointed out that predictions of an 
early decline of Rand production have 
been made almost since mining started 
there, but that such estimates have soon 
been discredited by an ever-increasing 
annual yield. The gold production for 
1930 exceeded that for any previous year, 
and there is now little possibility that the 
output for 1931 will fail to set a new 
high record. 

Future production in some of the other 
important gold-producing areas was esti- 
mated for the International Geological 
Congress which met at Pretoria, Union 
of South Africa, in June, 1929. Only in 
Canada was a rising gold production pre- 
dicted. Other countries, for which re- 
ports were made, anticipated a declining 
gold output unless there was either a 
sharp change in gold-mining costs or 
there were important discoveries. Many 
conservative prophets of gold’s future, 
however, seem unable to believe that gold 
production reached its all-time peak 
in 1915. 

SILVER.—Silver production has been 
increasing during recent years. This has 
resulted from stabilization of govern- 
ment in Mexico, the increasing produc- 
tion of the metals from ores in which 
silver is a by-product, and other less im- 
portant reasons. The peak year of silver 
production thus far was 1929, with a 
production of 261,000,000 fine ounces of 
silver. The decrease in the 1930 silver 
production was due in part to the lower 
price for silver, but more notably to the 
reneral curtailment in the production of 
lead, copper and zinc. 

It seems to be the consensus of opinion 
that silver production can not be ereatly 
effected bv price because of its by- 
product nature. Because of this. some 
enthorities feel that remonetization of 
silver would rot bring forth an over- 

yroduction of the white metal. 
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CURRENT OPINIONS in regard to gold’s monetary functions 
are here reviewed dispassionately by the Director of the United 


States Bureau of Mines. 


This should prove to be of interest to 


those now deeply concerned over problems in regard to gold, silver, 
money, and their mutual relationships, which in former periods of 
depression induced the “Greenback” agitation of the 1870’s and 


the “Free Silver” campaign during the economic depression near 


the close of the last century. 


It is frequently pointed out that for a 
long time past the annual production 
ratios between gold and silver have not 
been reflected in their corresponding 
price ratios. Since 1876, total produc- 
tion of these metals is in a ratio of 12.1 
of silver to 1 of gold. From the produc- 
tion diagram here reproduced, in which, 
for this period of more than half a 
century, gold has been plotted on a scale 
ten times that of silver, it is apparent 
that the ratio has frequently been as low 
as 10 to 1; this is the case whenever the 
two production lines intersect. These 
curves, and much of the material in- 
cluded in this review, originated in the 
Common Metals Division of the Bureau; 
Charles W. Merrill is the specialist who 
has prepared several noteworthy publi- 
cations of the Bureau dealing with this 
subject. 

It is of further interest to note how 
these curves reflect historical events; 
thus, the rapid rise in the curve of gold 
production from 1890 to 1909 is chiefly 
attributable to the expansion of South 
African production; the development of 
the cyanide process was a large factor. 
The dip in the curve in 1900 reflects in- 
terruption to the South African industry 
due to the Boer War. The rise in silver 
production from 1876 to 1893 coincides 
with the period of maximum development 
of high-grade silver mines in the United 
States, to the relative exhaustion of 
which was due the level course taken by 
the silver-production line until 1906, 
when the Cobalt-district production had 
a pronounced effect. Decrease of silver 
production from 1914 to 1921 was related 
to political disorders in Mexico, and, 
similarly, the subsequent increase of sil- 
ver production in recent years is largely 
attributable to the restoration of order 
in that country. 


A modern double- 
stacker dredge 
working gold- 
bearing gravel on 
the Yuba River, 
California 


FUTURE STOCKS OF GOLD 


MOST AUTHORITIES agree that 
world stocks of monetary gold are more 
important than current production of 
gold in determining the price level. 
Monetary stocks, however, are increased 
by current production less current con- 
sumption of the arts and industries and 
absorption by hoarding in the Orient. 
The attitude of holders of monetary 
stocks of gold also affects the usefulness 
of stocks. Thus private stocks of the 
Orient are not reckoned in monetary 
stocks, because the store of wealth they 
constitute is relatively unavailable for 
use in exchange of goods. Some of the 
Occidental nations have recently been 
accused of treating monetary stocks of 
gold similarly, by what is termed sterili- 
zation of gold, but this idea seems to be 
fostered largely by those nations pos- 
sessing relatively small gold stocks. 
Sterilization consists in failure to make 
the entire gold holdings available for the 
issuance of credit. The United States, 
France, and Argentina have been named 
as the principal offenders. Their policy, 
however, has been vigorously defended 
as inevitable and unobjectionable. It is 
held that the workings of foreign ex- 
change have forced acceptance by those 
countries of unwanted gold, and that 
they would have suffered considerable in- 
flation of prices if they had allowed their 
credit to expand to the limit permitted 
by their present excess of the metal. 


. Their right is alleged to seek control of 


price levels instead of contributing to 
adjustment of world flow of goods and 
gold by permitting domestic inflation of 
credit. On the other hand, their critics 
hold that they should either permit in- 
flation or should arrest the flow of gold 
with foreign loans and through encour- 
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agement of imports by a lowering of 
tariff barriers. 

The countries holding the surplus gold 
claim that tariff rates are their own 
business, and that lending is determined 
by the terms responsible borrowers are 
able and willing to offer, as well as by 
competing bids for investment funds. 
Seemingly, the basic cause of much of 
the difficulty thus indicated had its origin 
in the World War, which not only de- 
stroyed enormous amounts of wealth but 
also brought into existence tremendous 
international debts, payable only in gold. 
It has been alleged by many that the 
world is suffering from overwhelming 
international debts that are incapable of 
settlement through ordinary processes of 
adjustment created only to meet the 
needs of international trade. 
date such war-born debts by trade can 
not be expected to cause anything but 
abnormality, as judged by conditions of 
trade existing before the war. 


SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS TO THE 
GOLD PROBLEM 


SEEMINGLY a majority of the 
world’s bankers would refuse to admit 
the existence of a special gold problem. 
Bankers usually point out that all bank- 
ing and trade is constantly faced with 
problems, among which those concerning 
gold and its relationships are not extra- 
ordinary. On the other hand, those who 
admit or claim the existence of a gold 
problem are not at all agreed upon its 
nature or its solution. Nevertheless, 
they generally agree that a greater sta- 
bility of price level, both within nations 
and between nations, should be a goal of 
those considering the gold problem. 
There is also some opinion that the level 
of prices will not return to that existing 
just before the present depression unless 
there is either some unforeseen event of 
epoch-making proportion or some major 


To liqui-. 


change in laws that fix the use of gold 
as a standard of value, or in the policies 
adopted by the credit agencies. 

Many of the recent proposals or dis- 
cussions relating to money have included 
schemes to control fluctuations in the 
price level; most such schemes continue, 
nevertheless, to advocate 
gold as the standard of 
value. It is the reconcilia- 
tion of these two desires 
that makes the problem 
difficult to solve. Among 
the solutions offered are: 
Regulating gold produc- 
tion and consumption by 
bonuses, taxes, and other 
forms of governmental in- 
terference; adjusting the 
gold content of the unit of 
value to offset the com- 
modity index trend; re- 
monetizing silver and 
monetizing platinum to 
increase the material upon 
which credit could be 
based; decreasing the per- 
cent of gold backing re- 
quired for national cur- 
rency issues; inducing 
more nations to use the 
gold exchange instead of 
the gold metal basis for 
currency; removing all 
gold coins from circula- 
tion; setting up a stock of 
gold in some international 
bank which could be oper- 
ated as is the stock of gold 
controlled by the U. S. 


A square-set stope in the 
Homestake Mine, Lead, South 
Dakota, the largest gold pro- 
ducer in the United States 
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Federal Reserve Board for settlement be- 
tween the member reserve banks; and 
many other suggestions, most of which 
detail some minor method of economizing 
in the use of gold. 

The gold bonus and special tax plans 
naturally receive the support of those 
who would receive the bonus and the 
opposition of those who would pay the 
tax. Usually these two elements suc- 
ceed in arousing a considerable amount 
of interest in the subject whenever legis- 
lation of this kind is proposed. It seems 
probable, in fact, that some governments 
will enact legislation designed to stimu- 
late gold production for monetary pur- 
poses. Such legislation, however, seems 
more likely to take the form of special 
tax concessions, provision of govern- 
mental employes to promote and assist 
production, reduction in freight rates, 
creation of credits guaranteed by the 
public treasury, and lowering of require- 
ments in mining laws applying to the 
public domain, rather than that of cash 
bonus payments. It has been pointed 
out, however, that bonuses doubling pro- 
duction and taxes halving consumption 
would have little effect on the world’s 
stock of monetary gold, which is huge 
in comparison with annual production. 
It has, therefore, been claimed that as 
an immediate remedy a gold bonus would 
be more effective in benefiting the miner 
than in solving monetary difficulties. 

Variation of the gold content of the 
unit of value is advocated by some of 
those who consider a stable price level 
the first function of a monetary system. 
A stable price level is not universally 
held to be important, and some writers 
consider it an unwise objective. In order 
to arrange a variable gold content in the 
unit of value, it would be necessary to 
withdraw gold coins as legal tender and 
to place the currency on a variable gold 
(Continued on page 670) 
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on the top of a high mountain; 

the beauteous world spread 
away in all directions clear and color- 
ful, but the peak to which he had 
climbed was bleak and bare. He 
brayed in exultation of his accom- 
plishment at having attained such a 
prominent place, but the view could 
not sustain him. He became hungry; 
on the slopes and ravines below there 
was sparkling, tumbling 
water, luscious grasses 
beckoning, green pasture 
lands; all that could sat- 
isfy him, but he made no 
move nor could natural 
laws be reversed that the 
abundance of the products 
of the earth would min- 
ister to his wants, without 
his effort. He died of 
starvation. Alas, poor silly ass! 

Gentlemen of the American Mining 
Congress, when I accepted our secre- 
tary’s invitation to speak at this meet- 
ing it was agreed that the title of my 
address would be announced later. He, 
however, gave me no choice and I find 
myself committed to the task of “Stabi- 
lizing the Natural Resource Industries.” 
Not, mind you, our mineral industry, of 
which I know little; but of all natural 
resources, of which I plead, without mock 
modesty, I know less, if anything. Stabi- 
lizing the earth and all that therein is! 
What a task! I thank Mr. Callbreath 
for the compliment of his commitment, 
but I am frank to say there is only one 
Californian equal to the task, and I be- 
lieve that he will show us the way and, 
with our loyal help and support, bring 
order out of chaos. 

I am glad, however, that such latitude 
is allowed me, for the dilemma in which 
we now find ourselves will not be dissi- 
pated by the analysis, no matter how 
exhaustive and competent, of any one 
factor. It is not a problem peculiar to 
Missouri or New England or the Pacific 
States; it is not a matter of cotton or 
coal, corn or copper, oats or oil, nor 
will silver save the situation. It is a 
world crisis involving politics and states- 
manship, economics and industry, cash 
and credit, all resources, all nations, all 
human relationships. Never before in 
history has there been such intricate and 
intimate interplay of intangible forces; 
little have we realized the interdepend- 
ence of peoples and the oneness of hu- 
manity. There can be no such thing as 
geographic isolation when the globe is 
circumnavigated in less than 11 days, 
and when pope, premier, prince, or pres- 
ident can voice an appeal instantly heard 
the world over. Our efforts to establish 
balance will fail utterly unless we see 
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the problem in the large. The time- 
space diagram is changing rapidly, and 
“E pluribus unum” must take on a new 
significance. 

With millions of men jobless, factories 
idle, mines closed, governments tottering, 
trade stagnating, social unrest increas- 
ing, the menace of winter upon us, and 
with the problems but imperfectly under- 
stood, it is perhaps not surprising that 
a condition bordering on hysteria pre- 
vails. Fear strikes at the heart of the 
people; apprehension permeates our 
social and economic structure. There is 
much misinformation current, and that 
which has a semblance of authority is 


conflicting. Catch phrases are on 
every lip, the spell of invidious and 
insidious propaganda spreads over 
the face of the earth. Prediction and 
prescription flood the press, and much 
of it is quackery. Wag and wit, wise 
and witless express themselves volubly 
on all issues, and the utterances of 
Will Rogers, Amos ’n’ Andy, Eddie 
Cantor claim as much attention as do 
the thoughts of Bernard Shaw, Nicho- 
las Murray Butler, Sena- 
tor Capper, Julius Klein, 
and other expositors of 
prevailing ills. The loud 
speakers of Capitol Hill 
may fume and fuss and 
function till the cows come 
home, but to no avail. At 
times the isolationists 
have the floor, again the 
internationalists are in 
the saddle. There are those who dismiss 
the topic with the idle gesture that his- 
tory repeats itself; we weathered other 
storms of adversity in ’93, ’07, and ’20, 
the present will take care of itself they 
say. Plagues have visited us as they 
did the land of the Pharoahs, war and 


. pestilence, heat waves, tidal floods, 


droughts, grasshoppers, anarchy and re- 
bellion, yet do we set up altars to false 
gods and worship mammon. We are off 
center, out of balance, lopsided. Busi- 
ness is adrift. 

It behooves every man who would 
speak on these ponderous problems to 
weigh well his words. High standards 
of sincerity must prevail; there is no 
place for misrepresentation or equivo- 
cation. The answer to the riddle will be 
found only after much sweat of thought- 
ful toil, with long praying in the night 
for light and guidance. Many harsh 
things will have to be said, demanding 
courage and moral fortitude; many toes 
will be trodden upon, many drastic 
changes will be made, there will be much 
mental anguish in high places and sullen 
acceptance by the lowly before the clouds 
clear and the path of rectitude and re- 
joicing is revealed. The voice crying in 
the wilderness will be heard. 

Even the most casual student must see 
in the present situation anomalies, para- 
doxes, and contradictions hitherto un- 
known. Poverty and plenty are close 
neighbors; banks bursting with money 
and an endless queue to the soup kit- 
chen; men, money, and materials within 
reach, yet no work; science and tech- 
nology advanced to the nth degree, and 
goods a glut on the market; martial! law 
proclaimed to prevent the flow of oil 
from the ground; the boll weevil, con- 
demned and cursed, is now called blessed; 
the poor peasantry of Russia organized 
for a prodigious program while America, 
the land of opulence, is distraught by the 
depression. Can we read upon the wall 
the script of the invisible hand “mene, 
mene, tekel, upharse”? Must we admit 
that we have been weighed in the bal- 
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ance and found wanting? Surely the 
departure from natura: economic law 
and the adherence to a long tangent or 
intellectual advancement has brought us 
to catastrophe. The budget of work and 
wages, of production and consumption, 
of equivalents in service or kind, of 
plutocracy and pauperism must _ be 
reconciled and balanced. 

It is not my purpose to add to the 
vast fund of widely divers-fied opinion 
as to the cause and effect of the debacle 
of the last two years, nor perhaps is it 
wise to unpack one’s heart in public. 
Some things, however, are so common- 
place that they pass unnoticed, others 
so obscure that they defy detection. If 
from my address but one constructive 
thought is born it will have been worth 
while. On every side overproduction 
appears conspicuously in the argument. 
We, I think, will all agree that during 
the progress of the twentieth century it 
has been an obsession of American in- 
dustry to accomplish mass output at low 
unit cost—and they have succeeded as far 
as actual production practices are con- 
cerned. Oblivious to the evil conse- 
quences that would flow from subsequent 
manipulations before goods reached the 
ultimate consumer, which conditions 
were aggravated, sustained, and encour- 
aged by a vicious credit system, all 
thought and effort was concentrated in 
this direction, science and engineering 
collaborating. This situation, it seems 
to me, this maladjustment of productive 
to distributive and consumptive forces, 
has resulted in an impasse between in- 
dustries and individuals on the one hand 
who produce and must sell, and indus- 
tries and individuals on the other hand 
who perforce must buy and consume if 
the wheels of economic progress are to 
keep turning. Writing 200 years ago, 
Jonathan Swift gave 
it for his opinion that 
“whoever could make 
two ears of corn, or 
two blades of grass, 
to grow upon a spot 
of ground where only 
one grew before would 
deserve better of 
mankind, and do more 
essential service to 
his country, than the 
whole race of poli- 
ticians put together.” 
Our scientific farm 
bureaus, our exper'- 
ment stations, our 
universities have dis- 
seminated informa- 
tion and brought re- 
sults to completely 
dwarf Swift’s optimistic conception, and 
according to Senator Capper, of Kansas, 
a farmer pays the price of a bushel of 
wheat for three loaves of bread, or for 
5 pounds of flour or for a pound of ham! 
No wonder the man on the farm is 
puzzled, indignant, and discouraged. 
How strange it is that bumper crops 
‘spell poverty! And Farm Relief ap- 
parently does not relieve. 

Six years ago a widely read report of 
the Committee of Eleven of the Ameri- 
‘can Petroleum Institute gave us comfort 
jin a somewhat far-fetched estimate of 
possible petroleum resources, then came 
the modified statements of experts, a 
period of alarm, predicted shortage, a 
rigid conservational program. Not a 
month ago fixed bayonets momentarilv 
plugged the uncontrollable flood of oil 
in Oklahoma and Texas. Still we are 
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pains.aning.y driiling for deeper sands 
ac ueptnas appruacuimg 10,0UU 1t.; and 
giory in the aavances made in the 
nydrogenation and iow-temperature car- 
bonizat.on of coal. 

Within the last two decades silver was 
a precious metal. Today it sells for iess 
than 30 cents an ounce. It is 
an outcast metal in the high 
society of great nations; but 
try to buy a piece of flat sil- 
ver for the table, and what 
price must you pay? The 
disparity between the price 
of the raw and fabricated 
material imposes upon us the 
obligation of critical inquiry 
into the distribution of 
profits and amelioration from 
all kinds of racketeering. 
With all the vagaries and 
vicissitudes of mining and 
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supplies, thus undermining the financial 
structure of enemy and allies. Credit 
was expanded. We maintained our goid 
standard—in 1920 we were the only 
country on a gold standard bas.s—and 
more gold came because here alone all 
kinds of money were at a parity with 
gold, all being 
redeemable in 
gold. The 
metal accumu- 
iated, banks 
loaned freely 
at home and 
abroad; our 
capital was 
thought to be 
unlimited. As 
foreign loans 
increased the 
obligations of 
principal and 


agricultural pursuits the 
problems of production are 
more easily mastered than of 
controlled prices. To wrestle 
with the earth’s hard crust is 
less forbidding than to tackle 
the pachydermatous traders. The silver 
situation may be settled by determining 
how best to use the small surplus be- 
tween world output and consumption in 
monetary and commodity channe!s—only 
20,000,000 ounces, or 8 percent of the 
new metal a year. More coins to jingle 
in one’s pockets and less dirty paper 
would help. “In God we trust.” When 
we consider, in spite of the fact silver 
largely comes from the base metal in- 
dustry and knowing the wondrous 
strides of metallurgy, that the relative 
cost of producing the unit of white and 
yellow metal is 25 to 1, it may not be 
an insuperable difficulty to move toward 
a bi-metallic basis for the rehabilitation 
of world trade by the 
Great Powers, recog- 
nizing silver as legal 
tender having an es- 
tablished ratio of 
value. I commend to 
your thoughtful read- 
ing the serious pro- 
gram of the Silver 
Producers Association 
and the exposition of 
this disturbing sub- 
ject by Francis H. 
Brownell, of the 
American Smelting 
and Refining Com- 
pany, and by Senor 


Durate, of the Treas- 
~ry Department of 
Mexico. The struc- 
ture of currencies and 
the credit based upon 
them is a vital issue. 

Again of the world’s 
total gold, seven- 
elevenths is held by 
two countries and 
more than 40 percent 
in the United States. 
And it is said that a 
gold famine prevails. 
The freakish distribu- 
tion of gold is gen- 
erally conceded to be 
a dominant cause of the world’s economic 
troubles. During the war the movement 
of gold to the United States from Europe 
began, to settle accounts for much-needed 


interest re- 
duced the buy- 
ing power of 
those coun- 
tries, an im- 
passe develop- 
ed, Germany on the verge of bankruptcy, 
the pound sterling—the Gibraltar of 
money and trade—woefully menaced. 
Gold still flows into the United States in 
spite of the efforts of the Federal Re- 
serve banks to stem the tide. Gold has 
accumulated here at the rate of about 
$163,000,000 a year since 1915. It comes 
not as deliberate policy but because of 
abnormal conditions, and these are 
aggravated by exaggerated timidity of 
all nations. Truly the world has but one 
nervous system, a lesion at one point 
causes all ganglia to quickly respond, 
and without urge the “bears” and “bulls” 
playfully wreak havoc in the arena of 
Wall Street. A panic in gold is not 
imminent; it arrived in the fall of ’29. 
We have more than the law requires of 
gold back of our national commitments 
and for legitimate business purposes and 
expansion, but not enough to maintain 
the lawless practices of gambling in one- 
sided foreign trade, mortgaging, and the 
gamut of “get-rich-quick” schemes. We 
need a_ well-organized campaign of 
economy in the use of credit. 

Coal. What a colossal industry! An 
annual output of 609,000,000 tons in the 
United States, contributing the greater 
part of the revenue to railroads, but the 
industry and all dependent upon it are 
threatened by keen competition of ag- 
gressive substitutes. Natural gas con- 
sumed last year was 
the equivalent of 80,- 
000,000 tons, while in 
eight years the use of 
fuel oil for domestic 
heating increased 40 
times in quantity. 
Moreover, the loci of 
productive areas are 
changing, all of which 
causes dislocation of 
the old order of things 
and greatly affects the 
coal crisis of the 
world, 

Instances of this 
kind could be multi- 
plied, all showing 
mammoth scale op- 
erations, with shifts 
and substitutes com- 
plicating the economic pattern of the 
natural resource industries. High wage 
scales have been maintained, plant ca- 
pacity increased, large profits pocketed. 
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Prosperity led to leisure, luxury, and in- 
dulgence. To promote sales, credit was 
liberally extended, installment buying 
became the fad or folly of the day. A 
wild orgy of speculation developed, all 
classes participated and played for high 
stakes. After much reckless imprudence 
the game is 
over, the chips 
have been 
raked in and 
despondency 
holds the world 
in its cruel 


grip. 

What of the 
futureand 
what of the 
tasks at hand? 
There is an 
urgent need of 
intellectual 
leadership, of 
quiet penetrat- 
ing thought, of 
personal and 
national ef- 
facement in a 
common cause. We must place country 
above party, principle above politics, the 
cause of humanity above selfish inter- 
ests. I was thrilled as I read the ac- 
count of the supreme, yes superb, effort 
of the crippled statesman, Mr. Philip 
Snowden, when torn by physical pain and 
patriotic emotion, he made his forceful 
appeal to the British Parliament for the 
balancing of the budget. No flag-waving 
ceremony, no rhetorical bombast this, but 
calm, deliberate, righteous devotion to 
duty. The soul of Rupert Brooke must 
have hovered near him and praised his 
thoughts as he spoke to England. The 
world is safe as long as such men live. 
There must be those with the gift of 
vision, the strong clear grasp of master 
ideas, who imagine vividly, who will solve 
the riddle of 1931. “God give us men. 
A time like this demands strong minds, 
great hearts, true faith, and ready 
hands. Men whom the lust of office does 
not kill; men who possess opinions and a 
will; men whom the spoils of office can 
not buy; men who have honor; men who 
will not lie.” There is no extremity of 
distress which, of itself, ought to re- 
duce a great nation to despair. Inas- 
much as “he most prevails who nobly 
dares” I pass from diagnosis to prog- 
nosis, from premise to conclus‘on. 

I take it there will be agreement in 
this audience to my postulation that the 
world owes no man a 
living, that that which 
is worth having is 
worth working for, 
that all effort should 
be rewarded but that 
a day’s wage de- 
mands a day’s work. 
America was builded 
upon the individual- 
ism, the courage, fore- 
sight, initiative, and 
purpose of its people. 

The principles of 
equal opportunity and 
individual liberty of 
action, within the law, 
have here produced 
results unparallelled 
elsewhere. We have 
capitalized every op- 
portunity and become the creditor nation 
of the world, not however without in- 


*C. E. Groesbeck, “Brakes on Prosperity,” con- 
vention of National Electric Light Association. 


curring obligations, material, and moral 
to other nations, which must be squarely 
faced and honestly met. Possibly our 
opulence has contributed to our undoing. 
kecruits to the army of unemployed 
abroad enlist or are conscripted every 
day. Our own ranks now number 6,0v0,- 
0v0 men, many of them 
sk lled and eager to work. 1 
have no sympathy for the 
shiftless, those fools “who in 
idle wishes supinely stay,” 
but I see in this vast horde 
of idle susceptible manhood 
a fertile field for the seeds 
of sedition and discontent. A 
communistic wave quickly 
gathers force, and even a 
deaf man can hear the mut- 
terings of anti-capitalists. 

Many there are who would 
prostitute our Constitution 
and advocate a subversive 
movement to destroy the very 
fibre of American manhood 
by legislating for compulsory 
unemployment insurance, 
thereby saddling upon gov- 
ernment tasks it should not have. Vali- 
dating the dole, using this term in its 
customary odious sense, would transform 
the United States Treasury into an alms- 
house—which God forbid. If charity 
begins at home, then let every group, 
community, county, and commonwealth 
devote itself assiduously to relief, every- 
one according to his means contributing. 
When al! else fails, all other expedients 
exhausted, then may we seek bounty 
from a beneficent government. 

There is criticism of the means by 
which mass production has been made 
possible, and ill will is expressed in no 
disguised terms against management, 
“big business,’’ the despots of Lower 
Manhattan. I note a 
contempt for author- 
ity, for law and order, 
a growing desire for 
mob or mass rule, and 
in much of th's our 
police and politicians 
plav a part. Not a 
small group favor 
government contro! of 
industry, state-owned 
lands and resources, 
national operation of 
great commercial en- 
terprises. Rationali- 
zation rather than 
nationalization is 


needed, “more busi- 
ness in government 
and less government 
in business,” as Mr. 
Coolidge said during 
his presidency. This 
program, however, de- 
pends much on the 
will and powers of 
industry to accom- 
vlish it. If freed 
from and unfettered 
by congressional in- 
terference, American 
business can lift it- 
self by the bootstraps 
from the morass 
which menaces it. I concede to govern- 
ment the role of arbiter in all public 
relationships provided it does not usurp 
the functions of management. We don’t 
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have to look far back before being re- 
minded of a condition almost of bank- 
ruptcy when our railroads were con- 
trolled by Washington. National in- 
solvency is not impossible or unknown, 
it is, however, disastrous. All that we 
have and are is due to individual enter- 
prise, assured of fair play and an open 
field. Encroachment on these private 
privileges has been made by a growing 
paternalistic government, with innumer- 
able bureaus, commissions, and boards, 
each with assigned authority to mould 
policies and challenge the validity of 
corporate acts. The spectre of govern- 
ment control or competition hovers over 
American business, and the hesitancy 
and timidity which it engenders is a dis- 
tinct loss to industrial progress. This is 
not a weakling country needing the 
succor and care of a bureaucratic wet 
nurse, this is not Soviet Russia in which 
we dwell; yet regulation, restriction, and 
prohibition of all our acts engages the 
attention of meddlesome inquisitors. It 
costs a lot of money to maintain these 
federal and state institutions and settle 
the bills for their mistakes. About one- 
eighth of the total productive income of 
all farms, factories, trades, professions, 
and workmen goes for taxes.* Efficiency 
and service can alone justify this stag- 
gering cost. 

The cost of our government is exces- 
sive. Reorganization of duplicating of- 
fices might profitably be made and all 
work coordinated. Simplicity and sound 
economic planning would be helpful. Let 
us cut down the overhead, the adminis- 
trative expense, and by proper assign- 
ment of tasks to competent men increase 
efficiency of operation. In the stress of 
war time an organization was perfected 
which functioned magnificently, without 
friction and with dispatch, nor was any 
voice raised in criti- 
cism of its self-ap- 
propriated power and 
prerogative. Why is 
such an_ institution 
lost to us during this 
peace-time struggle, 
less bloody perhaps 
but equally demoral- 
izne? There is lack 
ef v'anning and con- 
trol in our industrial, 
economic, and social 
life. Why not inte- 
grate our latent 
energies, marshal our 
forces and purpose- 
fully devote ourselves 
to wise direction of 
all agencies of pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption? 
It can be done; it needs initiative and 
courage. It will prevail, as it did in 
1917. Such a planning commission would 
need the support and perhaps the en- 
dorsement of government to make its 
work effective. Some solons there would 
be who would insist that restraint-of- 
trade laws were violated, but if public 
opinion lines up back of such group of 
earnest men, the calamity howlers would 
but be barking at the moon. 

A survey should be made to show the 
relationships of our resources to perma- 
nent progress of our industrial and so- 
cial life. The viewpoint thus far is too 
restricted. Natural resources are often- 
times related, the usefulness of one de- 
pending on the right handling of an- 
other. There is a lack of unified 
purpose and direction in conservational 
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work, much talk but little accomplished. 
There is no centralized agency, and in- 
sufficient economic background, to formu- 
late and enforce a sound conservational 
policy such as would elicit public ap- 
proval of a program to make our natural 
resources render their best service. 

As temporary, or perhaps permanent 
relief to unemployment there is forceful 
advocacy of an expansive—and expen- 
sive—federal and state building pro- 
gram, of roads, highways, parks, monu- 
ments, and the like. In so far as these 
are needed and serve a national eco- 
nomic purpose they are commendable, 
but unless they are of this essential char- 
acter the validity of the program is sub- 
ject to challenge. Who pays the bills? 
The central government plans these proj- 
ects and frequently on a 50-50 basis of 
cost, the states support them. It sounds 
well, it has popular appeal, it is pie for 
the politicians; but is it wise? It not 
only calls for heavy initial expenditures 
but imposes upon a tax-ridden public 
the obligation of indefinite maintenance 
and repair. In the ultimate analysis ap- 
proval of such measures places a mort- 
gage on our personal properties, for none 
can dodge taxes or death. Nor must the 
matter of taxation be thus summarily 
dismissed. Industry carries an insuffer- 
able burden, saddled upon it by a regime 
of bureaucracy. Chief Justice Hughes, 
addressing the Federal Bar of Washing- 
ton, urged attention to the necessity of 
protecting society—and by this he as- 
suredly included industry—from bureau- 
cratic excesses. Yes, it is these over- 
zealous officials, these bureaucratic ex- 
cesses, that make us writhe. Capital 
privately hoarded, and unearned money 
acquired by inheritance or other means, 
should rightfully be heavily taxed, but 
to penalize ability, thrift, and success to 
the point almost of confiscation, this is 
a crime against which vigorous protest 
should be made. 

Industrial wealth is controlled, di- 
rected, and put to use by comparatively 
few men, but these few are trustees for 
many; to them millions of men look for 
assurance of continued remunerative 
employment; upon them rests the grave 
responsibility of righteous dealings. 
They have kept the faith. We are com- 
mitted to all manner of industrial ills 
and burdens by those whom we elect to 
office at the polls, presumably as our rep- 
resentatives. Over their actions, once 
elected, we have little or no control. 
Those to whom the privilege of voting 
is given should exercise due diligence and 
care in the discharge of their duties. 
Vote “no” when in doubt. Mr. Coolidge 
said recently with profound wisdom, “If 
all the folks in the United States would 
do the few simple things they know they 
ought to do, most of our big problems 
would take care of themselves.” 

Who dares to speak of the tariff these 
days? Have we profited greatly by the 
false security behind high tariff walls? 
We have goods in abundance and can 
neither consume nor consign them, for 
as we builded for protection so have 
retaliatory fences been raised by com- 
petitive nations and a condition of stale- 
mate exists. Some there are who will 
say that our export trade is of small 
moment, about 10 percent of domestic 
traffic in commodities; that we can dis- 
pense with this if by so doing we rid 
ourselves of alien cut-throat goods. 
Thirty years ago McKinley said, “A 
system which provides a mutual ex- 
change of commodities is manifestly 
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essential to the continued and healthful 
growth of our export trade. We must 
not repose in fancied security that we 
can forever sell everything and buy little 
or nothing.” This was long before the 


era of mass production, of the machine 
age. He knew nothing of the so-called 
technologic unemployment. Tariff pre- 
vents other countries sending goods, it 
restricts their buying power. We fully 
realize the existence of a world sen- 
sorium. Recently the president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad said, “Impedi- 
ments to international trade are one of 
the greatest obstacles in the way of com- 
mercial recovery in 1931.” Surely the 
war of tariffs and subsidies is strangling 
world trade. Business can not subscribe 
to the policy of economic insularity nor 
dare we rebuff our potential buyers. 
The ready flow of goods from one coun- 
try to another is, to the closely knit na- 
tions, as the life stream to the corporal 
body. To impede its movement is to in- 
vite disaster. France and Germany 
might be better off if debts were settled 
by the exchange of coal for iron ore, and 
might not the United States benefit by 
swapping wheat for coffee? “America 
is too rich to be loved,” said Owen D. 
Young at the University of California a 
year ago. Why increase this enmity and 
ill will by estopping the passage of all 
save gold to our shores? Our interna- 
tional balance sheet is badly unbalanced. 
Exchange of goods in kind may help. 
There are many industries geared for 
large export, industries which can not 
readily adjust themselves to limited do- 
mestic consumption, that are crippled by 
tariffs and trade restrictions. Why 
doesn’t the politician yield the stage to 
statesmen and economists? An aroused 
indignant public will shortly demand the 
change. 

The insular policies have had their 
day; they have served us well, but no 
longer satisfy. We have launched upon 
the sea of international relations, and if 
our extra-territorial interests are to grow, 
and grow they must, we must be party to 
the deliberations of those who shape world 
destinies. We may yet sit in the coun- 
cil chambers of the League of Nations. 
Disarmament does not mean the aboli- 
tion of protective machines and organi- 
zations; it contemplates unity of thought 
and action to stay the aggressive moves 
of the insolent. A world police force is 
in the offing, and in matters of trade 
and industry, in the properly balanced 
working of natural resources, the uto- 
pian scheme of regulation by an inter- 
national coalition cabinet may yet prove 
to be not impractical. These are 
troublous times, the old order changeth, 


_ing laws, and the like. 
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and the visions of today may be reali- 
ties tomorrow. 

I have said that we are obsessed with 
the idea of mass output. If we are to 
continue in industrial leadership we will 
be obliged to give the same scientific, 
analytical thought to distribution and 
marketing of goods, to expanded uses of 
goods, as we have to technology. “Our 
marketing system is a national scandal,” 
writes Stuart Chase in Harper’s Maga- 
zine. There are too many cream skim- 
mers between the bovine that gives and 
the baby who consumes the milk. Prices 
have been fictitiously maintained by the 
activities of unscrupulous middlemen. 
Industries must be permitted to combine 
to accomplish great and progressive 
tasks, but all agencies to production 
must share in the benefits in order that 
they may have and enjoy the fruits of 
their labor. There is need of coordina- 
tion, need of understanding, need of 
subjugation of self-interest to the com- 
mon good. Unfortunately, business men 
are not as a class altruistic or philan- 
thropic. We must live and let live. 

I return now to my prefatory parable 
wherein the need of effort and energy to 
sustain life, while indulging it, is exem- 
plified. I speak of work and wages, 
complementary factors in the stabiliza- 
tion of industry. Wealth comes from 
work and thrift. Avariciousness of 
workmen, greed of gain, lust for leisure 
and luxury have hastened the day of 
reckoning. My belief is in a high wage 
scale, but it is founded upon conscien- 
tious service for the wage paid. I be- 
lieve in the organization of labor to 
secure for itself its just desserts, but I 
also feel that wages should represent 
money earned in righteous toil, not 
money demanded or legislated. If it is 
permitted to prescribe a day’s wage, then 
in all fairness we should be able to say 
what constitutes a day’s work. 

Labor is well organized. A direct re- 
sult of the submergence of the individual 
in a class is the elevation of the class 
into the attitude of an individual in the 
demard for recognition. But the class 
demands larger pay, not as the equiva- 
lent of more work but as a tribute to 
larger power. Regulatory legislation has 
grown tremendously. We must be a very 
unruly people when in addition to the un- 
numbered laws already existing, 1,524 
bills were enacted by the Seventy-first 
Congress of the United States, and when 
the last State Legislature of California 
passed and made effective 1,220 bills to 
regulate our conduct. Nor should we 
lose sight of the countless rules of de- 
partments and bureaus, the subsidiary 
legislation, which while not spread upon 
the statute books are nevertheless equally 
forceful as the laws and equally binding 
upon the community. I refer to the tax 
regulations for industry, the rulings of 
the Land Office in the administration of 
the Public Domain, the mineral and leas- 
The Sermon on 
the Mount contains all and more, and is 
less ambiguous than the ponderous tomes 
of a law library. The decalogue does 
not justify itself with citations of prece- 
dents or authorities. It was, has been, 
and is the basis of all law and order. We 
acknowledge with respect the force of 
the encyclicals coming from the Lateran 
Palace regarding wages and profit shar- 
ing. Undoubtedly they have their in- 
fluence. I think it unlikely that we can 
legislate relief from the present depres- 
sion. We must be careful lest the 
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framers of our laws yield to faddists. 
However, intolerance or arrogance on the 
part of capital and labor can not long 
withstand the pressure of intelligent 
public opinion. 

Wages and rent, these two must be 
fitted into the perplexing puzzle of un- 
stable economic equilibrium. In the re- 
adjustments every consideration must be 
shown to the working man so that no un- 
due burden be placed on his shoulders. 
Fairness and frankness must prevail and 
all parties in industry must make con- 
cessions. The Government can not legis- 
late an effective equilibrium, nor can 
edict accomplish it. As long as a wage 
scale is maintained arbitrarily and in- 
flexible, business recovery will be de- 
layed, but as capital increases reasonable 
wages will prevail, standards of living 
improve and prosperity be assured. The 
people must and will work out their own 
problems. 

There is work to be done: homes to be 
made—not_ necessarily built—wherein 
happy families may dwell amidst peace 
and plenty: gardens to be cultivated from 
which some of the necessities of life ma 
be derived: roads to be constructed, 
water to be harnessed, railways to be 
electrified. There are great opportu- 
nit‘es ahead for him who can dream 
dreams and make dreams come true. 
And before we have perfected or ex- 
hausted America let us give occasional 
thought to the countless millions, else- 
where on the face of the globe, who, too, 
might appreciate the sunshine that the 
white man may bring—not the shadows 
which he frequently leaves. Even as we 
all came from foreign soil to partake of 
the bounty of Indian territory, so in turn 
may we seek, and develop, and improve 
the barren vastness of this world of 
ours; limitless in its resources, un- 
scratched as to its possibilities. The 
spirit of America may be dormant, it is 
not dead. It will again assert itself in 
the majesty and might of freedom and 
equal opportunity for all. 


WORLD’S SILVER 
SITUATION 


(From page 661) 


Remember also 
that these starving 
peoples are willing 
and anxious to buy 
raw materials and fabricated articles. 
Is it not rather a question of distribution 
and giving back to these people their 
buying power? 

Another interesting and important 
phase of this silver question, which is 
after all a gold question, is the great 
danger incident to the destruction of the 
Orientals’ faith in the white 
metal. For uncounted centuries 
the Orientals have hoarded both 
gold and silver, especially is this 
true of silver, as it alone has been 
within the reach of the great 
masses of the people. These 
hoards may be compared with 
savings accounts. No banks, such 
as we understand them, ex'st in 
the interior of densely populated 
Asia. The savings and hoard- 
ings of the people are largely 
represented by silver money, sil- 
ver bars and silver ornaments. 

The value of these hoardings has 
within two years been arbitrarily 
reduced more than 50 percent by 
legislation. Great danger to the 
credit structure of the world will 
inevitably follow if the faith of 
these people in silver is destroyed. 
Their hoarding proclivities will 


be transferred from silver to gold. 
Already India is turning away from sil- 
ver and in 1930 it is authoritatively 
stated that 232 hundred million dollars 
worth of gold for hoarding purposes 
alone went into India. This is more 
than one-half the annual production of 
gold. It is a phase of the gold-silver 
question which has been little considered, 
but which holds within it the gravest 
danger. 

Coming eve.its cast their shadows be- 
fore them and by the lamp of world ex- 
perience it may be that our political and 
financial leadership will guide us to a 
safe harbor. 

I quote an excerpt from “A History 
of Science and Its Relations with Philos- 
ophy and Religion,” by William Cecil 
Dampier Dampier-Whetham, M. A., F. 
R. S 


“The beginning of the decline of Rome 
has been assigned to many causes. One 
important factor, often overlooked, is 
traced by the historian Alison to the eco- 
nomic disturbance caused by a shortage 
of currency. The gold and silver mines 
of Spain and Greece began to fail, and 
the treasure of the Empire available for 
money, estimated at the equivalent of 
380,000,000 in the time of Augustus, had 
shrunk to about 80,000,000 in that of 
Justinian. In spite of occasional debase- 
ments of the currency, internal prices 
within the Empire fell; that is, the value 
of money measured in goods and services 
rose, and all the evils inevitable in times 
of deflation followed. Productive indus- 
try and agriculture ceased to be remu- 
nerative; taxes became oppressive; im- 
ports from countries like Egypt and 
Libya outside the area of monetary dis- 
turbance, were stimulated, and Roman 
land went out of cultivation, as did land 
in England from similar causes from 
1873 and 1900 and again from 1921 to 
1926.” 

If one substitutes for Egypt and Libya 
our bolshevistic competitor Russia, he 
has an accurate picture of economic con- 
ditions today. 

Assuming the picture substantially as 
I have tried to paint it, what is to be 
done about it? Is international bimetal- 
ism a solution? Many important men in 
this country and abroad think it is. Sir 
Josiah Stamp, Sir Henry Deterding, Lord 
d’Abernon of England argue convincingly 
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that bimetalism internationally agreed 
upon is the only solution. Some eminent 
Canadian authorities, including govern- 
ment officials, make the same assertion. 
Many of our best thinkers agree. On the 
other hand, it is true that eminent au- 
thorities both in this country and abroad, 
while agreeing that the gold basis of 
credit must be strengthened are not will- 
ing to adopt bimetalism. They agree 
that silver must be restored as money 
but urge that its value must be meas- 
ured in terms of gold. 

It is impossible to touch upon the rela- 
tive merits of these diverging opinions, 
nor do I deem myself capable of pre- 
senting these varying views, especially 
in so short a time. Upon one thing, how- 
ever, most men who have thought on this 
question will agree: it is, that an inter- 
national conference should be called 
forthwith whose sole and only purpose 
is to discuss the various aspects of this 
silver question and devise some plan to 
restore silver to its historic place as pri- 
mary money. It is believed in important 
places that the United States should 
take the lead in this movement and 
should appoint as its representatives, 
open-minded, intelligent and fearless 
men. It is also believed that a decision 
by such American representatives would 
be acceptable to the world and that if 
the United States courageously promul- 
gated a financial policy, the whole world 
would be obliged to agree. 

While the United States Senate, by 
unanimous action, has called upon the 
President to convoke such a conference 
when and if in his opinion such confer- 
ence would not be incompatible with the 
best interests of our country, no action 
has yet been taken by the President. It 
has been suggested, and the suggestion 
is reasonable, that no international silver 
conference can be a success until certain 
pressing financial questions of especial 
immediate importance to certain nations 
are adjusted. It is hoped that many of 
these questions are in process of at least 
temporary adjustment, in which case it 
is probable that the conference will be 
convened. 

Because this question underlies the 
whole economic world disturbance and 
supersedes in importance any other ques- 
tion in statesmanship and finance, may 
we not hope with some degree of con- 
fidence that our statesmen will assume 
the necessary leadership to bring to 
international consideration of this great 
question the courage and the foresight 
which in the past have been responsible 
for the enviable position we now occupy 

among the nations of the earth. 

Let it not be forgotten that one 
of the by-products of this silver- 
gold situation is the spectacle of 
six million men and women walk- 
ing the streets of our towns and 
cities looking for work and un- 
able to find it. That another by- 
product is a rapidly growing 
social unrest which is destroying 
the very essence of our civiliza- 
tion; this essence is confidence. 
Confidence in our institutions, 
confidence in our leadership, con- 
fidence in our political and social 
structure; and that unless a con- 
structive hope which the people 
can understand is held out to 
them; unless courage and vision 
manifest themselves among our 
leaders, we will be forced to look 
into the immediate future with 
fear and foreboding. 
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ard. Under such cir- 
cumstances, a gov- 
ernment commission 
could adjust the 
quantity of gold that would be ex- 
changed for the unit of currency. In 
theory, a rising commodity index level 
would be met with an offer by the com- 
mission to buy or sell gold at a lower 
price in currency and vice versa. This 
has been popularly referred to as estab- 
lishment of a rubber dollar. The transi- 
tion to such a standard would entail tre- 
mendous difficulties, because there are 
innumerable contracts now in existence 
that are based on a nonvariable gold 
standard. Many of these contracts are 
for long periods of time, such as bonds, 
notes, mortgages, and other obligations, 
payable in gold both as to principal and 
interest. All are familiar with the gold 
clause contained in so many agreements 
to discharge obligations in the future 
which reads, “... both principal and 
interest being payable in the gold coin 
of the United States of, or equal to, the 
present standard of weight and fineness 
...” Many authorities claim that the 
factor of judgment required to determine 
the gold content of the unit of value 
would inject greater uncertainty in the 
execution of long-term contracts than 
now obtains. 

The remonetization of silver and the 
monetization of platinum proposals aim 
to increase the store of metal upon which 
credit could be based. Most objections 
seem to be founded on fear of any pro- 
posal that would add unknown quantities 
to so fundamental an element of the 
social structure as the measure of value. 
There is also emotional prejudice against 
bimetallism (or trimetallism). No one 
is prepared to state definitely the extent 
of reaction of silver production to re- 
monetization. Some authorities claim 
that there is insufficient gold to provide 
the silver-using countries with a work- 
able gold standard, and that therefore 
either bimetallism or a sharp Occidental 
currency deflation would be a prerequi- 
site to a world-wide standard of value. 
Others say that so little gold is needed 
for a gold-exchange basis of currency 
that the excess of gold in the United 
States and France would prove more 
than adequate. This second group ap- 
parently favors a double standard in the 
Orient; that is, a gold exchange system 
for the Orient’s foreign trade, and a 
silver standard for their domestic 
transactions. This double-standard sys- 
tem, it ‘is said, would provide for unhin- 
dered commerce for their enlightened 
business men and bankers, and yet leave 
to the bulk of the population the privilege 
of the immemorial custom of hoarding 
precious metals, principally silver. This 
is practically the condition now existing 
in India. At any rate it seems likely 
that the deadlock between the Occident’s 
objections to bimetallism and the Orient’s 
faith in silver will block any plan for a 
world-wide single standard of value for 
some years to come. 

The legal minimum of gold reserves 
back of currency issues averages about 
35 to 40 percent in the countries adher- 
ing to the gold standard. Some authori- 
ties favor the lowering of this legal limit, 
or its replacement by some more flexible 
method of setting the legal minimum. 
This is strongly opposed by others, who 
hold that resistance points and definite 
requirements make for the greatest sta- 
bility, particularly in times of political 
stress. This point is of more interest 


DISCUSSION OF 
GOLD MONEY 


(From page 664) 
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to those countries which are near their 
lower reserve limits, than to the United 
States, which has such large gold re- 
serves. 

Much less gold is required to maintain 
a gold exchange basis of currency than 
a gold basis of currency. For this reason, 
those who hold that total gold stocks are 
inadequate for every country to have 
gold as a basis of its currency favor the 
adoption of the gold exchange basis by 
as many countries as possible. This sys- 
tem, which operates much as does. the 
gold standard system except that the 
currency of gold-standard countries is 
substituted for gold, is satisfactory from 
the standpoint of a country’s foreign- 
trade settlements, but does not lend it- 
self to the maintenance of domestic con- 
fidence or a high degree of national 
pride. To obtain gold, a citizen of such 
a country must demand the currency of 
some gold-standard country in exchange 
for his native currency. He must then 
demand gold in exchange for his foreign 
credit. Thus it is made very plain to 
him that certain foreign currencies are 
superior in convertibility to his domestic 
variety. It is also obvious that the 
gold exchange basis of currency doubles 
the possibility of default, and greatly de- 
creases the gold back of the money. Ac- 
cordingly, the economy in gold is like 
many other so-called economies; it is the 
economy of using inferior goods, which 
are satisfactory under ordinary circum- 
stances, but which may fail under stress 
with disastrous results to the user. 


It is more economical of gold to circu- 
late paper money than gold. This 
economy is very important in the case 
of paper money that is backed by 35 to 
40 percent of its face value by gold. In 
the case of United States gold notes, 
however, where the gold backing is 
equivalent to the face value of the issue, 
the economy is only that of wear on 
circulating gold coins. These economies 
have caused many to advocate the with- 
drawal of all gold coins from circulation. 
This has been accomplished in some 
countries by the establishment of a gold 
bullion standard. Under this standard, 
the government promises to redeem its 
paper money in gold bullion of the proper 
weight and fineness. In Great Britain, 
where this method was used (prior to 
September 21, 1931), the minimum quan- 
tity of gold that was paid out was 400 
ounces. This meant that only a small 
portion of the population could ever ex- 
pect to effect a direct redemption of cur- 
rency in gold. In the United States, 
under the gold-coin standard, anyone 
with $5 can demand gold and know that 
refusal is illegal. Thus the humblest 
citizen of a solvent gold-coin-standard 
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country is led to place implicit confidence 
in each of his country’s several moneys. 
Some authorities hold that the gold-coin 
method is a luxury in which the world 
can no longer afford to indulge. Others 
point out that few gold coins are needed 
in the United States for circulation. 
They claim that absolute monetary in- 
tegrity, careful education of the people 
in the proper use of the various media of 
exchange, and a vast but close-knit bank- 
ing system have made it possible to make 
this standing offer of gold redemption 
without much probability that it will be 
accepted except in the most casual way. 
On the other hand, in times of stress. 
there is always a serious drain of gold 
in any country adopting the gold-coin 
standard, as some people do not abandon 
their faith in the hoarding of gold. 

The gold reserves of the United States. 
have been made particularly effective by 
the organization of the Federal Reserve 
Bank system. Under this system, gold 
held at central points is transferred from 
the credit of one member bank to the 
credit of another member bank, with 
nothing more complicated than a book- 
keeping entry. This avoids the labor and 
risk formerly incident to the settlement 
of balances between banks. It is now 
suggested that some central bank be set. 
up as the joint depository of the gold of 
gold-standard nations. This idea has 
gained particular headway since the 
formation of the Bank of International 
Settlements, situated in Switzerland. 
Such a central bank, however, has been 
opposed by some because they see a 
lessening of their independence, particu- 
larly in time of war. Even under the 
best conditions, it would probably re- 
quire many years before such a central 
bank would accumulate enough gold and 
build enough prestige to greatly aid in 
the economy of gold. 

For the duration of the depression, 
and perhaps for some years following 
it, there undoubtedly will be a continua- 
tion of the flood of proposals for alter- 
ing the monetary systems of the world. 
Out of these plans there almost surely 
will come many workable ideas that will 
be incorporated in improved methods for 
carrying on the exchange of goods. Al- 
though there are many who believe that 
in view of the existing machinery of 
eredit the connection between the amount 
of gold and the level of prices is no 
longer direct or immediate, and there are 
others who even advocate the divorce of 
gold from its immemorial function in 
exchange, nevertheless, there appears to 
be reason for supposing that gold will 
continue indefinitely to be the one item 
in monetary systems by which their other- 
elements will be evaluated. 
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The JACK WAITE Mine 


cated in the Eagle Mining District, 

Shoshone County, Idaho. Mine 
workings extend across the state line, the 
eastern section of the mine being in San- 
ders County, Montana. At the present 
time all new development work is being 
done in the Montana territory. Since 
May 1, all production has come from this 
area. Development of the Montana 
workings has been of major importance 
since the change in management and 
reorganization of the Jack Waite Min- 
ing Company in August, 1930. The 
greater part of the production from the 
Jack Waite mine since September, 1930, 
has been from Montana, and future de- 
velopment and exploration will be cen- 
tered in that area. 

The early history of the mine has been 
the development of the Jack Waite ore 
body in Idaho, which, as the workings 
extended east into Montana, became of 
less interest and eventually will reach a 
natural conclusion though important 
ore reserves are still available in Idaho. 


* General Manager, Jack Waite Mining Com- 
pany. 


Ve JACK WAITE MINE is lo- 


By John R. Turner* 


It is an interesting coincidence to note 
that the vicinity of the Montana-Idaho 
state line underground marks a change 
in the nature of the mineralization with 
the increased occurrence of high-grade 
fine-grained galena. The natural trend 
of mine development is easterly, along 
the vein, from Idaho into Montana. 
The Jack Waite mine, as far as is 
definitely known, is located in an area 
of Prichard slate. This slate shows a 
variation which is usually marked by 
the amount of secondary silica. Ore 
deposition follows a well-defined fissure 
in which there has been two, and possibly 
more, periods of mineralization giving 
the appearance of two ore bodies fol- 
lowing the same fissure. These two ore 
bodies are known locally as the “Mon- 


tana Vein” and the “Idaho Vein.” There 
is an apparent tendency for the Mon- 
tana vein to follow the hanging-wall and 
the Idaho vein to follow the foot-wall of 
the fissure. In places there are wide 
areas of mineralization which seem to 
show a joining together of the two veins. 
Other sections of the mine show one or 
the other or both veins missing though 
the fissure is well defined throughout the 
workings. This condition is an uneven 
distribution of ore shoots in a vein sys- 
tem. A third type of mineralization, 
known as the low-grade, is found associ- 
ated mainly with the Idaho vein. The 
extent or importance of the low-grade 
mineralization has not yet been deter- 
mined, due to limited exploration. At no 
point in the mine workings or on the 
surface are igneous rocks encountered.. 

The Jack Waite fissure can be traced 
for a length of over 5,000 ft. on the 
main level and still appears in the face 
of the drift. The depth reached on the 
fissure from the surface to the bottom 
of the winze below the main level is 
about 800 ft. slope distance. The fissure 
has a general strike of N. 55° W. and 
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average dip 50° SW. Mineralization is 
unevenly distributed, the ore shoots 
range from a few inches to over 20 ft. 
in width, and length exceeding a thou- 
sand feet. The foot-wall and hanging- 
wall are well defined and at points show- 
ing no mineralization the vein filling is 
gouge. This gouge, which appears 
gumbo-like on the foot-wall, is a promi- 
nent marker for the vein. 

Deposition in the Montana vein is 
characterized by a mineralization of 
massive fine-grained high-grade galena 
relatively free of impurities. The width 
of high-grade varies from 1 to 16 ft. 
This ore is hand-sorted in the mill and 
shipped direct to the smelter. Crude ore 
and concentrates from Montana have ap- 
proximately the same grade, averaging 
70 percent lead and 6 ounces silver per 
ton. Associated with the mineralization 
of high-grade in the Montana vein are 
aggregates and veinlets of coarser 
grained, possibly secondary, galena in a 
siliceous gangue of crushed country rock 
with a small amount of quartz. Minor 
accessory minerals found in the Montana 
vein are sphalerite, pyrite, and chalco- 


pyrite. 
In the Idaho vein the galena is coarser 


grained and shows less shearing than in - 


the Montana vein. The ore is deposited 
in aggregates, veinlets, and dissemina- 
tions, with a major association of quartz 
containing considerable pyrite. Near 
the surface, in an oxidized zone, lead 
carbonate occurs in association with 
galena and calcite. A larger amount of 
sphalerite is present in the Idaho vein. 
There are a few lenses of high-grade 
galena. Hand sorting, and shipping of 
both crude ore and concentrates from 
this section, gives a lower grade product 
than from the Montana area. 

The two veins were named from the 
coincidence that each vein assumes its 
major importance in their respective 
states. In Montana the Idaho vein is of 
minor importance, and in the Idaho 
workings the Montana vein is rarely evi- 
dent. No definite cause has been as- 
signed for this occurrence other than the 
fact that the Idaho vein is fairly con- 
tinuous throughout the mine and the 
deposition of higher grade Montana ore 
starts and is intensified in the Montana 
section. 

The low-grade mineralization has been 
encountered at two points in the mine. 
Its extent and possibilities have not as 
yet been explored. Galena with varying 
amounts of sphalerite and pyrite is found 
associated with quartz and a little cal- 
cite. Deposition occurs in a quartz-filled 
brecciated zone adjacent to the main 
fissure. A considerable tonnage of ap- 
proximately 4 percent lead milling ore 
is indicated. It has not been determined 
whether or not there is a definite trend 
to this mineralization. 

The Montana vein shows a tendency 
to follow the hanging-wall, and the Idaho 
vein to follow the foot-wall of the main 
fissure. At points where the Idaho and 
Montana mineralization are together the 
Idaho vein is usually noticed first com- 
ing in from the foot-wall side of the 
Montana vein. Some stopes show a 
horse of waste between the two veins, 
the Montana marking the hanging-wall 
and the Idaho the foot-wall of the main 
fissure. For the most part the rela- 
tionship between the two veins can be 
readily recognized by their different 
characteristics. The limits of the min- 
eralization along the main fissure where 
either vein appears separately in the 
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workings can usually be determined by 
the true hanging-wall and foot-wall of 
the fissure. Accurate results are ob- 
tained by diamond drilling in areas 
where these limits are in doubt. 

For the purpose of diamond drilling 
a “Light Mitchell Diamond Drill” was 
added to the mine equipment. Holes are 
usually drilled to a depth of 150 ft.; it 
is estimated that the drilling limit of 
this machine in Jack Waite ground is 
between 400 and 500 ft. Results of 
about 2,000 ft. of drilling gave an aver- 
age total drilling cost of 86 cents per 
foot. A great factor in the low drilling 
cost is the comparatively soft nature of 
the Prichard slate. Good cores are ob- 
tained and frequently one bit can be 
used for over 300 ft. of drilling. Bortz 
are used exclusively. The success of this 
method of exploration indicates that 
much future work will be done in trac- 
ing the ore shoots between the levels 
and below the main level. 

There are no major cross fractures 
known along the main Jack Waite 
fissure. Where marked changes in ore 
occur there are often a few stringers of 
quartz radiating beyond the walls of the 
vein. These stringers may represent 
quartz filling in minor cross fractures 
which are due to stresses at points of 
— in the nature of the Prichard 
slate. 


In both veins the amount of sphalerite 
present varies greatly. This mineral is 
saved in the milling operation and 
shipped to the smelter as a minor addi- 
tion to the mine production. 

The country rock, as has been previ- 
ously mentioned, is Prichard slate vary- 
ing with the amount of secondary silica. 
A large part of the gangue in the vein 
filling is made up of crushed country 
rock. All stopes are on an incline fol- 
lowing the dip of the vein and are kept 
closely timbered to the face of the work- 
ing. For the most part, 5-ft. sets are 
used, that are placed perpendicular to 
the foot and hanging-wall. In the wider 
vein areas of the Montana stopes square 
sets are used. In the low-grade areas 
no timber has been found necessary in 
the exploration work. 

Little waste is found in mining an 
ore shoot. Other than the high-grade, 
nearly all of the vein filling is mill feed. 
After much experimentation, little sort- 
ing is attempted in stopes due to the effi- 
ciency of this branch of the milling op- 
eration; however, large pieces of waste, 
chiefly from the hanging-wall, are sorted 
underground and used for stope filling. 
There is an ever-present problem of 
keeping the permanent waste fill close 
to the face of the stope workings. In 
the narrower stope waste raises in the 
hanging-wall are practical. In the 
wider stopes it was found that these 
raises tend to weaken and cause move- 
ment on the hanging-wall. The same is 
true of foot-wall drifts and raises. The 
filling of the larger stopes is accom- 
plished by driving drifts along the. vein 
past the limits of the particular ore 
shoot. These drifts serve also for ex- 
ploration. It is often possible, where 
there is a horse of waste between the 
two veins, or between the walls and the 
ore, to mine the waste separately for 
filling. 

Mining in the Montana stopes is 
carried on, mainly, by driving floors hori- 
zontally from a central raise. Floors 
are raised, in crushed and broken areas, 
one set at a time along and away from 
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the central raise. Booms are frequently 
used for protecting the timbermen after 
blasting. In extreme cases of caving 
ground sets are carried from the top 
down, being supported by booms until 
the sill is reached. There is, however, 
no great tendency for cave-ins in the 
stopes. Secure blocking and bulkheads 
are all that have been found necessary 
to hold the ground, with the exception 
of blocks of high-grade slipping in the 
vein, chiefly along the foot-wall. 

There is no faulting seen across the 
Jack Waite fissure; it is continuous and 
unbroken throughout the mine workings. 
Faulting has occurred, however, within 
the walls of the vein, principally in the 
Montana high-grade. Heavy blocks of 
massive mineralization have apparently 
slipped down along the foot-wall. The 
evidences of block faulting are shown by 
a crushed and broken gangue area, in- 
tense shearing of the ore, and marked 
limits of the massive ore. 

Rock in the Jack Waite is not classed 
as “heavy ground,” rather timbering is 
made necessary by the sluffing and slack- 
ing nature of the slate. Rock pillars 
are not practical for the support of 
ground for this reason, and care is taken 
not to cut loose a short block of ground 
by any series of drifts above a level or 
from a raise. Much underground water 
is encountered in the mine; this water 
causes sluffing, and slippage on the foot- 
wall. Due to movement in the vein espe- 
cially where block faulting or ore, mainly 
high grade, is indicated an area of slate 
becomes of such a nature that it breaks 
after standing. The breaking of the 
slate causes open spaces in the rock be- 
hind the timbers and a pressure is 
exerted against them. 

No definite evidence of rake of the 
ore can be determined. The Montana 
stopes, containing blocks of massive 
mineralization, open up, from the main 


level, and to the west, rather uniformly. 


There is a possibility that this occurrence 
is not rake but drag due to block fault- 
ing. This is further suggested by pro- 
nounced crushing and the indication of 
a secondary mineralization of coarser 
grained galena along the westward ex- 
tension of the ore. 

Scraper mucking, with tugger hoist 
installation, is being successfully tried 
in stopes where there is an extension of 
ore on the upper floors beyond the con- 
venient chute or slide limits of the lower 
stope. Hoe-type scrapers with double- 
drum Sullivan turbine air hoists are 
used. 

A raise from the main level of the 
Jack Waite to the Jack Waite Extension 
tunnel on the Montana side of the 
mountain has recently been completed 
and affords natural ventilation through- 
out the mine workings, as well as a 
center of ore devolpment, east and west, 
by drifting from the raise. This raise, 
known as the Montana raise, follows the 
vein for its entire length of approxi- 
mately 500 ft. Future development will 
include blocking out of ore and prepara- 
tion for stoping from this area above 
the main level. 

Prior to May 1, 1931, little attention 
was given to the development of ore 
below the main tunnel level. Since that 


time a prospect winze has been sunk to 
a depth of 210 ft. on the slope of the 
vein, in the Montana section of the mine, 
and a new level started for the purpose 
of blocking out further additions to the 
ore reserves. This level is regarded as 
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of major importance in the present de- 
velopment of the mine. 

The main level of the Jack Waite has 
been driven about 6,000 ft. from the 
portal, of which about 4,000 ft. is a 
stoping area. Above the main level, on 
the Idaho side, levels have been developed 
at vertical! distances of 110 ft., 240 ft.. 
300 ft., 400 ft., and 500 ft. Stoping has 
been carried on in all of these upper 
levels of the mine. Below the main level 
a shaft was extended on the slope of the 
vein for a distance of 200 ft. by a pre- 


vious management. The Idaho stopes 
were productive to the time of reduction 
of mine force and change to the de- 
velopment policy May 1, 1931. Work 
will be resumed when metal prices are 
restored to norma! as well as active 
development of unexplored vein areas. 

The present status of operation, due 
to low metal prices, has been the mining 
of a sufficient quantity of ore to defray 
the expenses of operation and develop- 
ment of the newer Montana section of 
the mine. This plan has worked out 


successfully. On May 1, 1931, the work- 
ing force was reduced from a _ three- 
shift daily mill operation to conform to 
a one-shift daily mil! operation. Thirty- 
five men are at present employed under- 
ground. The daily output of the mine 
averages 150 tons of ore. The mill has 
operated continuously since May 1 on 
this plan of operation, and has shown a 
production of approximately one rail- 
road car of concentrates or crude ore 
per day. 
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MECHANIZATION SURVEY of THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


Determination of a SAFETY FACTOR 
in Modernized Coal Mining 


Coal mining is changing from hand to machine meth- 
ods. Some believe that this is a good thing—others believe 
that it is not. Safety in coal mining is a matter which has 
so much importance that those for and against mechaniza- 
tion are supporting their positions by statisics and records 
to show that machines have or have not caused a decrease 
in mine accidents. 

Safety is not a matter for controversy ; it is too vital. 
We want to know and to know accurately what progress we 
are making toward greater safety in the use of machines 
underground—not for the purpose of proving any argu- 
ment but in order to learn what we must do further to elimi- 
nate the hazards in coal mining which admittedly exist 
whatever the method of operation. 

If we are to proceed intelligently we must have some 
accurate, scientific measurement for determining degrees of 
safety; one that will take all the operating factors of em- 
ployment and tonnage performance into account and show 
definitely what methods and practices are best suited to 
produce our coal requirement with the lowest possible cost 
in injuries and lost time. Our safety statistics therefore 
should be designed not just to show what has been done but 
rather to show how we can plan constructively for future 
improvement. 


By G. B. Southward 


companies to calculate or measure their 
safety performances. Some of the safety 
standards are based on the relation be- 
tween the accidents and the number of 
men employed while others are based on 
the relation between injuries and tonnage 
produced. The arguments favoring each 
method are familiar to all of us and need 
not be repeated here. But as a matter of 
fairness it would seem that a proper 
safety factor should take into account 
both the hours of exposure and the effi- 
ciency of the operation as indicated by 
the tonnage produced. 

It is, of course, evident that our ef- 
forts to reduce accident hazards and 
make coal mining safer will accomplish 
much greater results if we work together 
than if we each work independently. In 
order that we may work together we 
must be able to compare the safety of 
one mine or method with another, and to 
do this it is essential that we have some 
accurate method of measurement which 
will take all of the factors into account 
and that we all use the same methods for 
calculating its value. The purpose of 
this article will be to discuss how this 
may be done. 


R HERE has been a great 


TABLE 1 


amount of time, study and effort given 


SAFETY FACTORS BASED ON NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS 


toward devising and adopting means for 
eliminating hazards, reducing accidents 


Column A Column B Column C Column D 
Total Man No.of Lost No. of Man 


Column E Column F 
No. of Man 


. +s . From Mine Tons Shifts Time Shifts Lost Shifts Worked Tons Mined 
and making wee a safer ee No. Mined Worked Accidents by Accidents per Accident per Accident 
past experience we know in general what 
are safe and unsafe practices, especially NS Se 311,842 37,631 15 351 2,509 20,723 
in hand mining, but we are now passing “= 

through an evolution from hand to ma- 125,031 20'584 15 113 8.335 
chine methods and the increased operat- RE 1,215,613 130,500 98 948 1,341 12,004 
ing efficiency had with mechanization Biscnecre 156,047 24,048 20 235 1,202 7,802 
af 111,767 14,410 14 177 1/030 7,983 
540,055 57,671 59 931 978 9,170 
Machine mining has eliminated some ee 87,174 6,605 8 54 826 10,897 
old hazards but it has also introduced M1... 2... 108,000 12,302 16 331 770 6,750 
tae 329,377 45,192 79 1,367 645 4,705 
y 969,944 111,066 186 3,915 597 5,212 
combatting these new hazards have been oe a 509,605 64,000 123 1,845 520 4,143 
and are being designed and adopted and 3,860 
while there has been much done along ecto 239/089 36.916 115 336 321 2'079 
this line there is still much to be done. 2 
Column A, B, C, and D are taken from mine reports. 
Just how much has already been accom- B A 
plished is somewhat difficult to deter- Columns E and F are calculated as follows: E — —: F = —. 
mine at the present time because of the Cc 


various methods now used by different 
674 


NOTE: Column D not used. 
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TABLE 2 


SAFETY FACTORS BASED ON TONNAGE, TIME WORKED AND TIME LOST 


NOTE: Column C not used. 


Column A Column B Column C Column D Column G Column H Column I 
Total No. of No. man Mined Man hours TONNAGE— 
man lost shifts lost tons worked per EXPOSURE 
Mine Tons shifts time time by per man- man hours SAFETY 
No. mined worked accidents accidents hour lost lost FACTOR 
87,174 6,605 8 54 202 122 324 
1,215,613 130,500 98 948 160 135 295 
100,864 18,323 11 89 142 206 348 
125,031 20,584 16 113 138 182 320 
311,842 37,631 15 351 111 107 218 
552,629 69,870 65 696 102 100 202 
239,089 36,916 115 336 89 110 199 
156,047 24,048 20 235 83 72 155 
111,767 14,410 14 177 83 81 164 
540,055 57,671 59 931 74 62 136 
926,328 118,411 240 2,652 44 44 88 
1,210,705 206,800 109 3,565 42 57 99 
Rpetedw.olsnnievecoee se 108,000 12,302 16 331 40 37 77 
388,98 34,390 90 1,182 42 30 72 
509,605 64,000 123 1,845 35 35 70 
969,944 111,066 186 3,915 31 28 59 
329,377 45,192 70 1,367 30 33 63 
Columns A, B, C, and D are taken from mine reports similar to Table 1. 
A A+B 
Columns G, H, and | are calculated as follows, reducing B and D to man hours; G=—; H=—; |=G+H =— — 
D D D. 


As a basis for this discussion there are 
submitted in Tables 1 and 2 records 
taken from 17 mines. These are all op- 
erating with some form of mechanized 
loading but the class of equipment used 
is not revealed as the figures are used to 
show different methods of calculating the 
safety factor and not for the purpose of 
comparing the safety records made by 
the different types of equipment oper- 
ated. In each table the first four col- 
umns are taken from the mine reports 
and show (a) tonnage mined, (b) total 
number of man shifts worked, (c) num- 
ber of lost time accidents, and (d) num- 
ber of man shifts of time lost by acci- 
dents. In both tables the figures in these 
four columns are the same and are used 
for calculating the different safety fac- 
tors shown in Columns E, F, G, H, and I. 

In Table 1 the figures are used to cal- 
culate two safety units both based on the 
number of accidents which have occurred. 
Column E shows the number of man 
shifts worked per accident and Column 
F shows the tons mined per accident. 
The mines are listed in the order of 
safety as shown by Column E—that is, 
Mine No. 1 has the best record calculated 
on this basis, while No. 17 has the worst. 
It will be noted that if Column F is taken 
as indicating the safety measure the 
mines would be listed in quite a different 
order from Column E. Consequently the 
advocates of either method of calculation 


would not be able to agree with each 
other as to which mine or which safety 
program was giving the best results. 

Furthermore, neither of these two 
safety factors take into account the se- 
verity of the injury. For this reason 
both are leaving out a very vital con- 
sideration since it is obvious that an ac- 
cident which injures a man to the extent 
of causing him 30 days lost time consti- 
tutes a greater hazard than one which 
causes only one day lost. For this rea- 
son it is the suggestion of this article 
that neither of these are sufficiently com- 
prehensive for use in determining the 
comparative safety resu'ts between vari- 
ous methods of mining. 

Table 2 uses the same figures in Col- 
umns A, B, C, and D as in Table 1 for 
the calculations in Columns G, H, and I, 
but the basis is taken as the “man-hours 
lost by accidents” instead of the “number 
of accidents.” Column G in Table 2 
would therefore be comparable to Col- 
umn F in Table 1 and Column H com- 
parable to Column E. It will be noted 
that this method of calculation gives 
quite different results from those in 
Table 1 in that the ranking order of the 
mines listed according to their safety 
records is quite different. This can be 
seen by the mine numbers listed in the 
first column of each table. 


Comparing Column G with Column H 


it will also be noted that these units give 
different values for the same mine and if 
either one is used as a basis for deter- 
mining the safety record at any mine 
the opinion as to which mine is safest 
would depend entirely upon which method 
of calculation is used. 

Column I suggests a safety factor 
which as far as is known has not been 
used by any mine. It is designed to in- 
clude the three factors of “time worked,” 
“tonnage mined,” and “time lost by acci- 
dents.” It seems apparent that any ac- 
curate safety measure must take into 
account the efficiency of the operation 
and that a mine should not be penalized 
by being given a higher accident record 
simply because the men are employed 
more efficiently. By adding Columns G 
and H together and taking their sum as 
the true index of safety, the efficiency of 
the mine operation is given equal weight 
with the hours of exposure. This unit 
may not be able to stand the test of 
mathematical accuracy, but the formula 
does at least have as a common denomi- 
nator “the man-hours of lost time.” This 
unit, which is designated as the Tonnage 
Exposure Safety Factor, is suggested as 
a basis of calculation for comparing rec- 
ords between companies who are inter- 
ested in cooperating actively to deter- 
mine what methods are best suited to re- 
duce hazards and eliminate accidents in 
coal mining. 
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Practical Operating Problems of the Coal Mining Industry 


PFERATING MEN'S DEPARTMENT 


NEWELL G. ALFORD, Editor 


Results of 


Reeent Anthracite Roll Practice 


= are changing. We are 


grinding more than ever, and when one 
considers the valueless dirt that is made 
in each step of grinding one is appalled 
at the loss. One would naturally sup- 
pose that with all the time, money, and 
gray matter expended on the prepara- 
tion of coal that some generally accepted 
“best practice” would result. In other 
words, a standardization of design and 
method would be in use. 

For example, there are shakers of 
every width and length, running a wide 
range of speeds, driven and hung in 
diverse manners. Not only is this dif- 
ference found in shakers but even more 
so in the various methods of cleaning 
the coal. So it is not strange then to 
find a wide variety of types of rolls with 
different accepted tooth design. 

The great loss occasioned in grinding 
due to valueless fines is very important. 
For example, assume there is 1,000 tons 
of lump coal to be ground to egg and 
smaller, considering the grinding done 
according to generally accepted practice 
in three steps; namely, lump to steam- 
boat, steamboat to broken, and broken 
to egg. 

In grinding the lump to steamboat in 
the No. 1 or crusher rolls the following 
are grinding results: 


Steamboat Broken Egg Stove Nu 
18.4 10 3.4 5.0 4.0 


Then grinding the steamboat to broken 
and smaller in the No. 2 rolls there is 
the following results: 


Steamboat Broken Egg Stove Nut 


The broken shown in the above test is 
the allowable oversize in egg coal. 

From the above grindings of 1,000 tons 
of lumps in the first or crusher roll there 
results 6 tons of dirt. In the second 
roll grinding 734 tons of steamboat there 
results an additional 7.34 tons of dirt. 
In the third roll grinding 652 tons of 
broken from the above two rolls results 
7.82 tons of dirt, or in all 21.12 tons of 
dirt, or slightly over 2 percent of all 
lump coal ground is lost in valueless 
fines. 

This does not take into consideration 
the grinding of egg to stove and smaller, 
as is sometimes required—the dirt loss 
here is 1.5 percent of egg coal ground. 
If stove coal has to be ground to nut 
and smaller it will result in a dirt loss 
of 2.5 percent. 


Aside from the loss due to dirt in 
grinding, it might be interesting at this 
point to show the mometary loss in 
grinding regular cube chestnut to pea 
and smaller—there would result the fol- 
lowing sizes: 


Pea 


Buckwheat 
Rice 

Barley 


Prep. Pea Buck Rice Barley ‘Dirt 


95.8 1.4 0.8 0.7 0.7 0.6 


20.2 55.0 15 6.8 5.5 95.0 1.0 1 0 0 1.0 
Then finally grinding the broken from 
the crusher rolls and steamboat and 
broken from No. 2 rolls to egg and 
smaller in the No. 3 rolls, this grinding 
results as follows: 
Broken Egg Stove Nut Prep. Pea Buck Rice 


2.8 41.5 35.5 12.5 


* Mechanical superintendent, Lehigh Navigation 
1 Company. 
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Coa 


91.8 2.4 2.0 1.5 


Barley Dirt 
1,1 1.2 


Assuming the chestnut to be worth 
$7.20 a net ton before grinding, the re- 


By R. E. Hobart® 


sulting ground material has a realiza- 
tion of $3.61, or a loss to the sizes of 
less value of $3.59, practically a 50 per- 
cent loss in realization. 

The further reduction of flat chestnut 
to pea and smaller results in a loss of 
3.0 percent in dirt of flat chestnut 
ground. 

In my opinion, the easiest way to 
throw money away is in improper roll 
practice, and yet at the same time the 
simplest way to save it is in proper roll 
practice. 

Tests made in a great number of vary- 
ing conditions as to sizes ground, type 
and condition of roll teeth, and quantity 
of feed and speed of roll have shown 
some unexpected results, demonstrating, 
to my mind, that we still have a lot to 
learn. 

From our tests we have found that the 
distance between the roll bodies is more 
important than the condition of the teeth. 
We have found that the bodies should 
be farther apart than the biggest di- 
mension of the size being ground to get 
the minimum fines. Then the teeth will 
split the coal and the crushing and dirt 
producing action will be reduced. There 
must be room for the coal lumps to ex- 
pand as the teeth are splitting them. 
For the same reason a roll must not be 
crowded to a point where there is no 
room for a split piece to go without 
crushing. 

The grinding of flat coal requires dif- 
ferent practice than the grinding of the 
cube coal of the same trade size. For 
example, with the setting of the roll for 
the reduction of the flat coal to the next 
size with a minimum of the original size 
reappearing, regular-shaped coal of the 
same trade size, if ground in this roll 
at same setting, will show 3 percent 
more dirt than when grinding flats alone. 
This increase due to crushing. 

It, therefore, seems that for best 
practice, which takes into consideration 
minimum losses, each grinding duty 
should be separately considered and pro- 
vided for. A roll can only be designed 
for one specific grinding. 


7 100 Per cent. ‘ 
a Prep. Pea Buck Rice Barley Dirt 
|_| 


Treating Machine Bits 


By R. L. Adams* 


T.. Old Ben Coal Corpora- 


tion has been especially interested in the 
subject of better cutting bits since the 
complete mechanization of its mines 
several years ago, and over a year ago 
entered into a cooperative arrangement 
with a certain manufacturing concern 
for the development of a bit which would 
embody all of the improvements outlined 
in the paper presented by Mr. H. H 
Taylor, Jr., to the Cincinnati meeting 
of the American Mining Congress 
These improvements being the use of a 
special steel, the heat treatment of the 
bit, and the coating of the bit with a 
hard facing material highly resistant to 
abrasion. 

Much experimental work was neces- 
sary to fully develop the proper method 
of processing the bit so as to secure the 
proper elements of strength and ductility 
in the steel and the proper resistance 
to abrasion at the point of the bit. This 
experimental work was conducted at Old 
Ben No. 15 mine, located near West 
Frankfort, Ill., and since the experi- 
mental work was completed and the cor- 
rect process definitely determined, the 
whole mine was put on the improved bit 
for a large-scale test over a long period 
of time, as a check on the smaller scale 
test which had previously been con- 
ducted. These full mine tests have now 
been conducted for the past nine months 
and have definitely proved what these 
improved bits will accomplish in rather 
hard cutting and under usual operating 
conditions. 

Before giving the result of these tests, 
a brief resume of the process by which 
these improved bits are manufactured 
will be given. 

The bits are first shaped in the usual 
manner on a bit sharpener, special care 
being taken to heat the steel to a defi- 
nitely uniform temperature. The steel 
used is a special alloy steel selected after 
tests had been made of approximately 
50 different steels. The steel finally se- 
lected being especially chosen as pos- 
sessing the proper combination of 
strength and ductility and for its adapta- 
bility to heat treatments. After the bits 
are shaped, special care being taken to 
present “lips” on the bits, a layer of a 
hard facing material called “Blackor” 
is welded to the top of the bit for a 
distance of about five-eighths of an inch 
from the point. This hard facing ma- 
terial, Blackor, requires a temperature 


* Chief Engineer, Old Ben Coal Corporation. 


of 5,000° F. to melt, and is welded to 
the bit by an electric arc, as the heat 
of a gas welder will not melt the ma- 
terial. When properly applied, Blackor 
gives to the point of the bit a resistance 
to abrasion closely approximating that 
of the diamond and considerably harder 
than any other hard-facing materia). 

After Blackor has been welded to the 
point of the bit, the bit is then given a 
special heat treatment in an electric fur- 
nace, this heat treatment consisting of 
two stages, which roughly approximate 
the usual “quench” and “draw” custom- 
arily employed in the heat treatment of 
more common steels. 

Bits processed in the manner described 
have been used on all of the mining 
machines in Old Ben No. 15 mine for the 
past nine months, this mine produc‘ng 
about 4,000 tons of coal a day. During 
three months of this period, the bits 
used have been processed by what has 
been determined to be the standard 
method, and during this period, the 
Blackor processed bits have shown a cut- 
ting ratio as compared to common bits, 
of approximately 6 to 1. This means 
that whereas, a common bit at this mine 
will cut one ton of coal, one of these im- 
preved bits will cut about six tons of 
coal. 

Mr. Taylor in his paper has pointed 
out the advantages of a bit made of 
common steel, and with the points sur- 
faced with a material of comparatively 
low melting point applied by a gas torch, 
which bits under a ful! mine test gave 
a cutting ratio of approximately 4 to 1 
as compared with common bits. The ad- 
vantages as pointed out by Mr. Taylor 
are a decrease in the cost of cutting 
labor, due to the time saved in changing 
bits—a substantial decrease in cutting 
machine maintenance and a decrease, of 
power consumpt‘on. With the Blackor 
bits which have given a 6 to 1 cutting 
ratio as compared to the 4 to 1 cutting 
ratio developed by the bits covered in Mr. 
Taylor’s paper, it would be expected that 
the same advantages would obtain and 
that these advantages would be increased 
following approximately the increase in 
eutting ratio. The tests have proved 
this to be true and that the Blackor bits 
give all the advantages outlined by Mr. 
Tavlor in an increased measure. 

To sum up, the major essential ad- 
vantages presented by the use of the 
Blackor bits are: 

(1) Time saved by fewer bit changes, 
as with a bit which will cut six times as 
much coal as a common bit, five bit 
changes will be saved per set of bits used. 


(2) Greatly reduced cost of machine 
maintenance, this saving being approxi- 
mately 1 cent per ton. 

(3) Almost negligible cost of bit de- 
livery. 

(4) Elimination of time lost waiting 
for bits as with the very small number of 
bits used per day under ordinary condi- 
tions, the machine runner should never 
be short of bits. 

(5) Saving in power used by cutting 
machine, this saving being somewhat de- 
pendent upon the power conditions at the 
particular mine. 

(6) Due to time saved by fewer bit 
changes and the ease of keeping all ma- 
chines supplied with bits, more places 
can be cut by each machine, thereby re- 
ducing the number of cutting machines 
necessary for any given tonnage. 

(7) Increased safety. First, by rea- 
son of less fine highly explosive coal dust 
at face, this resulting in reduction of ex- 
plosion hazard, better vision at working 
face and less damage to respiratory sys- 
tem. Second, decreased hazard in bit 
changing due particularly to falling rock 
or coal and to machine runner being 
caught in chain while changing bits. 

The outline of the method by which 
these bits have been processed may sound 
as too complicated and requiring too 
much special equipment for this process 
to be successfully employed at the par- 
ticnlar mine. This is true and it ap- 
peors that these bits can best be supplied 
by bit stations located in the larger coal 
mining fields which wi!l furnish these 
improved bits to the various operators 
on the same basis that other supplies are 
now purchased. We understand that a 
large manufactur‘ng concern who have 
the sole rights to Blackor and the 
Blackor processed bits in the coal mining 
territorv. will soon be in a position to 
supply Blackor bits. 


Coal Mine Drainage Standards 
Approved 

A revision of the former American 
Tentative Standard for Drainage of Coal 
Mines (designated M6-1927), developed 
under the technical direction of the 
American Mining Congress, has been ap- 
proved by the American Standards As- 
sociation with the status of American 
Recommended Practice. 

Methods of installation and operation 
of equipment used for control of mine 
drainage are presented in detail. The 
standard, prepared by the Mining Con- 
gress Committee on Mine Drainage for 
Coal Mines, headed by W. E. Houseman, 
Research Engineer of the H. C. Frick 
Coke Company, also covers pumps, pip- 
ing, storage of mine waters, limitations 
of natural drainage methods of unwater- 
ing abandoned workings, the effect of 
mine waters on drainage equipment, and 
recommendations regarding the use of 
acid-resisting metals and alloys. 

The information developed in the new 
standard is of value to the industry not 
only in the matter of the detail of speci- 
fications on drainage equipment but in 
the thoroughly practical recommenda- 
tions drawn from a wide field of experi- 
ence in the methods of installation of 
both field and permanent pumps. 

The attending problems of gritty and 
acid waters are treated in an informa- 
tive way, and important details of piping 
in suction and discharge lines accompany 
information on boreholes for discharge 
use. 

Copies may be obtained at 25 cents 
from The American Mining Congress. 
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Speeding Up Rock Work 
in Anthracite Mines 


F ROM an operator’s point of 
view, and speaking for my own company, 
there are several different aspects to the 
rock work being done in the mines. 

First is the question of cost. I be- 
lieve the cost of rock work at the present 
time is entirely too high, and it is the 
object of the operator to eventually get 
it down to a point where the cost of a 
rock gangway or a rock tunnel will more 
nearly approximate the cost of a coal 
gangway than it does at present. It is 
the hope of our company to be able to 
have our rock work done for a price not 
to exceed 60 percent more than that of 
coal work. In the past, the operators 
were most unfair to the rock contractors 
in numerous ways; viz, lack of service 
in pressure of compressed air, ventilation 
and transportation, and in all jobs that 
rock contractors have been on this was 
taken into consideration very seriously 
in figuring price. The operator furnish- 
ing good service paid for the operator 
furnishing poor service. 

Second, I believe the question of speed, 
except in developing a new mine, should 
not be of paramount importance. Rock 
work should be figured sufficiently far 
in advance to permit the driving of tun- 
nels at an ordinary speed of 6 to 8 ft. 
per day. We are endeavoring to do this 
by forecasting our rock work. 

There is another advantage in not de- 
siring too much speed. The question of 
handling the additional rock from the 
contractor, together with that already 
made by driving ordinary coal gang- 
ways, lifting bottom and reopening work, 
presents a serious transportation prob- 
lem; when it is considered that the slopes 
and shafts are usually the necks of 
bottles, operated at maximum capacity 
and that each car of rock represents a 
lost car of coal. 

Third, in order to overcome the ques- 
tion of speed, it has been found desirable 
to set up a certain charge per ton for 
rock work which may develop from time 
to time, 2nd on the basis of a five-year 
forecast this can be figured accurately 
enough to permit a charge to accrue 
monthly to offset the cost of future rock 
work. If this is done, it is not necessary 
to secure a special appropriation for the 
needed tunnels or development work, 
but it can be done along a preconceived 


* General manager, Weston Dodson Company. 
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By B. H. Stockett* 


schedule, which interferes the least with 
the ordinary operation of the mine. 


The Locust Mountain Coal Company 
started a tunnel in May, 1913. The total 
distance driven was 3,811 ft. and the 
average progress per month was 420 ft. 
To the best of my knowledge, this was 
the best speed that had been made in a 
strictly rock contract in the anthracite 
region prior to that time, and was made 
by Leyner machines and the importation 
of western men. As this was the only 
work going at the colliery at that time 
and was to develop the coal measures 
from a water level proposition, speed was 
of paramount importance. A base rate 
of $48 per yard, with a bonus for prog- 
ress, brought the total cost per yard to 
approximately $60. The best speed made 
in any one month was in October, 1913, 
when 513 ft. were driven. This was on 
a three-shift basis with hand mucking 
and thé use of small cars of 1 cu. yd. 
capacity. Transportation was by stor- 
age-battery locomotive. It is interesting 
to note that the storage-battery locomo- 
tive purchased for that job was still 
being used by the contractor until at 
least a year or so ago. 

The average speed we have endeavored 
to get at our operations is approximately 
8 ft. a day, and this is being secured by 
hand methods. Unfortunately, our work 
is so laid out that it is on separate levels 
and a mucking machine does not seem 
practicable at present, if we are to con- 
tinue utilizing rock contractors. 


At one of the operations in the vicinity 
of Pottsville, very remarkable costs and 
results have been accomplished by the 
management doing the work on a com- 
pany basis. This work is being super- 
vised by the superintendent, who has 
worked out a system for his men, laying 
out the cuts on a well-developed plan, 
and at least 8 ft. per day are being driven 
with costs which approximate those I 
first mentioned. 


We are today facing more seriously 
than ever the necessity of lower costs 
and, unfortunately, we have to look to 
the rock contractors. It is only by the 
full cooperation of the operators’ em- 
ployes in the mines in aiding the rock 
contractor in every conceivable way, giv- 
ing him transportation, air and ventila- 
tion, that this can be attained. This 
means selling the contractor, and this 
will be done largely by the contractor's 
own efforts to every foreman from the 


mine foreman down to the fire bosses 
and the drivers in charge of this work. 
The operators should bear this in mind 
and not ask the rock contractor to do 
anything for which he is not compensated 
and the contractor can figure he will not 
be obliged to do numerous favors for the 
operator. 


British Coal Industry Aided by 
Gold Suspension 


Great Britain’s coal industry has been 
benefited to a marked degree from sus- 
pension of the gold standard, accord- 
ing to a report to the Department of 
Commerce from its London office. Those 
interested in the situation believe that 
although the ultimate effects of the cur- 
rency situation cannot be definitely de- 
termined, there are evidences of improve- 
ment in home demand for industrial coal. 
At the same time, it is stated, export 
prospects should improve unless counter- 
balancing measures are taken in consum- 
ing countries to offset the advantage of 
the exchange position. 

It is reported in London that the 
Polish coal trade intends to meet British 
competition, and that any actual price 
reductions for British coal that may re- 
sult from the depreciated currency, or 
from other reasons, will be immediately 
met by the Polish coal producers. Re- 
strictions on the importation of British 
and other foreign coal into France had 
already been put into effect prior to the 
suspension of the gold standard. Action 
along similar lines is reported to be un- 
der consideration in Germany. 


Coal Cleaning Standards 


Recently the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers pro- 
posed that the American Standards As- 
sociation prepare specifications for clean 
bituminous coal. Howard N. Eavenson, 
chairman of the Coal Division of the In- 
stitute, says the proposal has been mis- 
understood, many being of the opinion 
that it contemplates standardized sizes 
of bituminous. He states that the proj- 
ect involved specifications outlining al- 
lowable limits of inacceptable material 
in any size of prepared bituminous coal, 
whether mechanically cleaned or not, the 
purpose being to define “clean coal” and 
not to standardize screen sizes. 
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Mining Congress Meeting to 
Outline Program for Industry 


structive and progressive program 

for the mining industry of the United 
States will be formed by members of 
the American Mining Congress at a 
series of group conferences to be held in 
Washington, December 3, 4, and 5. These 
conferences will be held in lieu of the an- 
nual meeting of the organization, and 
there wil! be four main gatherings de- 
voted to the following topics: Modern 
Mining, with W. J. Jenkins, presiding, 
at which five able speakers will discuss 
the advantages and possibilities of mod- 
ern production methods; Mineral Taxa- 
tion, with L. S. Cates, presiding, where 
addresses will be made by representa- 
tives of the legislative bodies, the Gov- 
ernment, and industry; The Annual 
Members’ Meeting, with J. B. Putnam, 
presiding; and a session where “Min- 
ing’s Eleven Points” will be discussed 
and voted upon. 

The Modern Mining session, on the 
morning of December 3, will be conducted 
under the auspices of the Mining Con- 
gress’ Committee on Mechanized Mining. 
The speakers include coal mining execu- 
tives, an economist and a railroad of- 
ficial. Plans will be formulated for com- 
bining all of the mechanization activities 
of the organization under a Modern Min- 
ing Division. 

The session on Mineral Taxation, the 
afternoon of December 3, will be the 
medium for the presentation of the atti- 
tude of the mining industry toward Fed- 
eral taxation a3 well as the congressional 
and Treasury Department viewpoint. 
Members of the Tax Division of the Min- 
ing Congress will hold a dinner meeting 
in the evening, with Paul Armitage, pre- 
siding. 

The morning and afternoon sessions of 
December 4 will bring together the mem- 


p LANS for the development of a con- 


David Burnet 


Charles C. Whaley 


bers of the organization for the discus- 
sion of a proposed mining program for 
1932. S. Livingston Mather, president 
of the Mining Congress, and J. F. Call- 
breath, secretary, will outline the pro- 
gram and the separate phases of the 
schedule will be discussed in detail and 
acted upon. 

“A preliminary canvass of the views 
of the mining industry on the feasibility 
of the program has been made by the 
American Mining Congress through a 
questionnaire, the results of which will 
be announced to the meeting,” said Mr. 
Callbreath. “It proposes a wide range 
of activity by the American Mining Con- 
gress on questions of vital importance to 
the mining industry, and embraces pro- 
posed clarification of the anti-trust laws; 
just and equitable taxation of minerals; 
Tariff duties on mineral products; im- 
provements in mine operating technique; 
increased production to absorb surplus 
labor or adoption of a shorter working 


W. J. Jenkins 


Senator Reed Smoot 


S. Livingston Mather 
President of The American Mining 
Congress 


week and improvement of relations be- 
tween capital and !abor; acquainting the 
public with the importance of mining to 
the industrial life of the nation; opposi- 
tion to Government invasion of private 
industry; development of non-fluctuating 
metallic reserves to stabilize world bus- 
iness conditions; cooperative relations be- 
tween Government agencies and the min- 
ing industry; and coordination of state 
and national associations dealing with 
mining problems.” 

A feature of the morning session also 
will be the presentation to the delegates 
of Senator Tasker L. Oddie, of Nevada, 
chairman of the Senate Mines and Min- 
ing Committee; Representative J. J. 
Manlove, of Missouri, member of the 
House Mines and Mining Committee; Di- 
rector Scott Turner, of the Bureau of 
Mines, and Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue David Burnet. 

At an evening session on December 4 


Dr. L. E. Young 


R. E. Taggart 
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directors and officers of the American 
Mining Congress will be elected for the 
new year at a meeting of the board of 
Directors presided over by President 
Mather. A meeting of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Western Division of the 
American Mining Congress will also be 
held to consider the time and place of 
the 1982 sessions of its annual meeting 
in a western city. 

The Manufacturers Division of the 
American Mining Congress will meet the 
morning of December 5, with Charles C. 
Whaley, chairman of the division, pre- 
siding. The time and place for the 1932 
coal convention and exposition will be de- 
cided upon and reports will be made by 
E. R. Coombes, secretary, and L. W. 


Shugg, of the General Electric Co., of 
Schenectady, exposition director, on the 
1931 convention and exposition which 
was held at Cincinnati. Consideration 
will also be given to the selection of a 
program committee and an outline of 
the subjects to be considered at the 1932 
convention. The coal convention is an 
outstanding event in the coal mining in- 
dustry, being devoted to the consideration 
of practical mine operating problems, 
and the exposition is participated in by 
manufacturers of mining equipment, ma- 
chinery and supplies both in this coun- 
try and in foreign lands, the exhibits last 
vear being valued at more than a million 
dollars and comprising every conceivable 
type of equipment required in the mining 


PROGRAM 


December, 1931 


and preparation of coal for the market. 
A luncheon session will follow the busi- 
ness meeting of this group. 

During the mining convention a meet- 
ing will be held of the mine track com- 
mittee of the National Standardization 
Division of the American Mining Con- 
gress, of which F. C. Hohn, mining engi- 
neer, of Pottsville, Pa., is chairman, with 
R. L. Ireland, Jr., vice president of the 
Hanna Coal Co., of Cleveland, as chair- 
man of the sub-committee on frogs, ties 
and switches. This committee will con- 
sider the adoption of standard turnouts 
for use on underground mine tracks. 
This meeting is being arranged by J. M. 
Hadley, secretary of the Standardization 
Division. 


GROUP CONFERENCES OF THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


December 3-4-5, 1931 


DECEMBER 3 


REGISTRATION: Lobby, Mayflower Hotel 
10 A.M. TOPIC: MODERN MINING (Natl. Committee 


on Mechanized Mining). 


DECEMBER 4 


10 A.M. TOPIC: ANNUAL MEETING, MEMBERS, THE 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS, 


CHAIRMAN: J. B. PUTNAM 


ADDRESSES: 


By J. F. 


INTRODUCING: 


CHAIRMAN: W. J. JENKINS 

Pres. & Gen. Mgr., Consolidated Coal Co. of St. Louis Hon. Tasker L. Oppik, Chairman, Senate Committee on 
Mines ard Mining. 

Hon. Davin Burnet, Commissioner, United States Bureau of 


ADDRESSES : 


(1) THE NECESSITY FOR MODERN PRODUCTION METHODS 
By Ravpu E. Tacoart, V. P., Stonega Coke & Coal Co. 
(2) WHAT MODERN MINING METHODS MEAN TO ANTHRA- 
CITE 


By Brice P. Disque, Director, Anthracite Institute. 


(3) COAL EQUIPMENT FINANCING 


By A. T. Suurick, Cons. Mining Engineer, New York City 
(4) THE RAILROADS’ INTEREST IN MODERN COAL 
in Charge of Traffic, 


By W. C. Hutt, Asst. Vice Pres. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. 
12 NOON. 


Congress. 


Dr. L. E. Youns, Vice Pres. Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
National Chairman, Presiding. (1) 
2 P.M. TOPIC: MINERAL TAXATION. (3) Mineral Tariffs. 


CHAIRMAN: L. S. Cates 
Pres., Phelps Dodge Corporation (6) 


ADDRESSES : 


(1) WHAT THE MINING INDUSTRY REPRESENTS IN NA- 


TIONAL TAXATION 


Means. 


(3) THE TASK OF THE BUR®AU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
By Arrnur A. BALLANTINE, Assistant Secretary of the 


Treasury. 


LUNCHEON MEETING: National Committee 
on Mechanized Mining, The American Mining 


Congress. 


Pickands Mather & Co. 


STATEMENT OF PRESENT STATUS OF ORGANIZATION AND 
OUTLINE OF PROGRAM FOR 1932 


CALLBREATH, Secretary, The American Mining 


Internal Revenue. 
Hon. Scorr Turner, Director, United States Bureau of Mines. 
THE 1932 PROGRAM OF THE MINING INDUSTRY 


By S. Livincston Matuer, Vice Pres. The Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Company, President, The American Mining Congress. 


(Giving briefly the eleven salient points. 


12 NOON. LUNCHEON: 
Southern and Western Divisions, The Ameri- 
can Mining Congress. 


Board of Governors, The 


TOPIC: MINING’S ELEVEN POINTS. 


CHAIRMAN. Rost. E. TALty 
Vice Pres., United Verde Copper Co. 


(Taking up in detail the eleven points presented by President 


Mather for open discussion and vote.) 


Stabilized Mineral Industries. 


(2) Wasting Industries and Taxes. 


(4) Modern Mining Methods. 
(5) Finding New Markets. 


Industrial Relations. 


(7) Educational Research. 


(8) The Business of Government. 
(9) World Affairs and Silver. 


(10) Cooperation between Government and Industry. 
By Hon. Reep Smoot, Chairman, Senate Finance Committee. (11) Coordination of Association Activities. 


(2) THE TASK OF CONGRESS IN PROVIDING REVENUE 
By Hon. JAMes W. Cou.ier, House Committee on Ways and 


. 7 P.M. ANNUAL DINNER: Board of Directors, The 


(4) TAXATION AND FEDERAL SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


By James A. Emery, Gen. Counsel, National Assn. of Man- 


ufacturers. 


7 P.M. DINNER MEETING: National Tax Division, 
The American Mining Congress. 


Paut ARMITAGE, Douglas, Armitage and McCann, New York City, 


Chairman, Presiding. 


OPEN DISCUSSION 


American Mining Congress. 
S. Livincston MATHER, President, Presiding 


DECEMBER 5 


10 A.M. TOPIC: MANUFACTURERS DIVISION, The 


American Mining Congress. 


12 NOON. 


CHAIRMAN: Cnas. C. WHALEY, Myers-Whaley Co. 


LUNCHEON: Board of Governors, Manufac- 
turers Division, The American Mining Con- 
gress. 
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Gold and Silver Census Figures Made Public 


The statistics given on this page and the one following, mine value) contained in the ore mined (or concentrates 
covering the operations of the gold and silver mining in- 


1 produced). Data for milling operations are included in 
the figures shown, but those for smelting and refining are 
that have never before been available, the census of 1929 excluded. Data for gold produced by those enterprises 
being the most complete one ever made. in which the principal values in the ores represent metals 

The gold-mining industry embraces those enterprises other than gold are included in the reports for the in- 
in which gold is the most important metal (based on net dustries of the metals of greatest value. 


Detailed Statistics for the Gold Mining Industry: 1929 


Gold, Lode Gold, Placer 
United States Other Other 
Total Colorado California Nevada Montana States! California States? 
Number of enterprises*®............. 206 44 58 31 9 32 22 10 
221 53 58 9 32 27 10 
Persons engaged in industry (total) 6,571 1,651 1,769 433 217 1,815 580 106 

Proprietors and firm members... 107 6 36 26 3 18 14 

Principal salaried officers'........ 93 31 21 1l 4 4 16 6 

Other salaried officers & employes‘ 440 117 a5 33 14 123 59 9 

Wage earners (average for year)* 5,931 1,497 1,627 363 196 1,670 491 87 

Principal expenses: 

Salaries and wages— 
Principal officers of corp’ns*... $241,195 $67,250 $46,505 $25,800 $12,830 $12,700 $65,510 $10,600 
Other officers & employes‘..... $1,149,893 $260,357 $190,792 $90,313 $35,393 $389,307 $172,141 $11,590 
dnc $9,625,515 $2,418,321 $2,483,593 $580,196 $270,931 $2,902,464 $839,212 $130,798 
Contract work ........... $557,856 $163,271 $13,715 $1,708 
ME adtndsdeskéuceuseceats $4,702,662 $996,078 $1,010,732 $399,932 $124,003 $1,581,744 $547,903 $42,270 
$437,602 $231,326 $20,556 $19,362 $2,698 $162,239 $1,421 
Purchased electric energy...... $1,436,555 $315,235 $331,151 $75,456 $31,969 $78,806 $560,799 $43,139 

Expenditures for development in- 

cluded in principal expenses $3,815,000 $1,401,000 $897,000 $278,000 $90,000 $1,073,000 $37,000 $39,000 
Tota! value of products®........... $21,429,415 $4,057,060 $3,940,925 $1,568,698 $443,806 $7,639,685 $3,469,595 $309,646 
Machinery & other equipment pur- 

chased during year, total 

$1,444,020 $646,720 $187,620 $23,906 $46,409 $179,868. $316,806 $42,691 
Prime movers & elec. motors driven 

by purchased energy, aggre- 

90,109 11,414 23,102 2,015 27,678 2,609 

Prime movers, total hp.......... 32,075 3,015 2,465 437 23,836 240 
ea 96 7 35 2 19 1 

pO rrr 7,975 1,150 962 15 4,790 40 
Internal-combustion engines... 63 3 21 7 
Water wheels and turbines.... 35 6 14 4 
Electric motors driven by pur- 
chased energy ............ 1,542 350 462 64 127 368 55 
eee 58,034 8,399 20.637 1,578 3,842 17,322 2,369 
Elec. motors driven by energy gen- 
erated by enterprises re- 
619 163 5 | =— 5 
Electric generators 27 8 1 13 3 
Fuel and electric energy consumed : 

Fuel— 

Bituminous (tons, 2,000 lbs.)... 119,418 74,396 101 117 196 44,468 ecnemend 140 
Coke (tons, 2,000 Ibs.)......... 208 24 133 
Fuel oils (gallons)............ 505,967 34,367 160,868 WOME 
Gasoline and kerosene (gallons) 139,988 17,822 50,994 16,892 3,910 46,120 adaaneas 4,250 

enterprises re - 
by enterprises report- 
120,045,809 13,090,458 26,037,318 6,099,240 3,206,750 3,994,135 64,317,873 3,300,035 


1 Arizona, 13 enterprises ; Idaho, 7; N. C., 2; Oreg., 3; S. Dak., 2; Utah, 3; Wash., 2. 

2 Arizona, 1 enterprise; Colo., 1; Idaho, 2; N. Mex., 1; Oreg., 4; Wash., 1. 

3“Number of enterprises” represents number of returns received. In some cases a return covers an individual mine and in others a group of mines. 
A company operating in several counties was required to make a return for operations in each county separately. In some instances a separate return for 
each mine operated by a company within a single county was received. The number of enterprises is therefore somewhat greater than the number of oper- 
ating companies. 

4 Not including data for number and salaries of officers and employes of central administrative offices. 4 

5 The average number of wage earners is calculated by totaling the numbers reported for the several months of the year (in most cases the number on 
the payroll on the 15th) and dividing the sum by 12. 

*F. O. B. mine value of products. 


Net Mine Value of Products of the Gold Mining Industry Showing the Value Contributed by the Metals Contained in the Product’ 


Gold, Lode Gold, Placer 
United States Other Other 

Total Colorado California Nevada Montana States? California States * 

Total value of products.... $21,429,415 $4,057,060 $3,940,925 $1,568,698 $443,806 $7,639,685 $3,469,595 $309,646 
by— 

19,990,620 3,050,119 3,926,706 1,388,705 391,808 7,462,965 3,461,648 308,669 
Silver (in the product).......... 478,837 152,778 12,478 175,472 28,529 108,132 835 613 

Copper (in the product)......... 127,511 71,802 1,211 3,507 19,287 31,704 
Lead (in the product)........ 530 1,014 4,182 14,503 


4The “value of products” for census purposes represents the value of the product as it leaves the mine. The product is sold or transferred to affiliated 
plants and the returns are based upon the recoverable content of the metals contained. Although records of the separate values for each of the metals are 
not kept by some operators, these were able to give, in most instances, good estimates of the net value at the mine of the metals contained in the products. 
The figures shown in this table represent the net mine value of the product showing the contribution to the total value of the different metals contained. 

3 nterprise ; eit 0, 2; N. Mex., 1; Oreg., 4; Wash., 1. 

‘ ag Ym for the value of gold do not include the data for value of gold derived from silver, lead, copper, zinc, or other mines. 

5 Platinum, granite, custom milling, and misc. service. 
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Detailed Statistics for the Silver-Mining Industry 


(Compiled by the Census Bureau) 


The silver-mining industry embraces those enterprises excluded. Data for silver produced by those enterprises in 
in which silver is the most important metal (based on net 


: : ; ; which the principal values in the ores represent metals 
mine value) contained in the ore mined (or concentrates 
produced). Data for milling operations are included in other than silver are included in the reports for the in- 
the figures shown, but those for smelting and refining are dustries of the metals of greatest value. 


Deiailed Statistics for the Silver Mining Industry: 1929 


United Other 
States Utah Nevada Montana Colorado California States! 
67 1l 14 12 ll 3 16. 
Persons engaged in industry (total).............. 2,838 98y 681 334 168 78 588 
Proprietors and firm members................+. 25 4 4 8 5 
Principal salaried officers*.................... 45 10 16 5 4 5 5 
Other salaried officers and employes*........... 175 36 51 29 8 9 42 
Wage earners (average for year)*.............. 2,593 939 610 292 152 64 536. 
Principal expenses : 
Salaries and wages— : 
*Principal officers of corporations*®............. $165,325 $50,200 $63,550 $18,600 $9,025 $14,600 $9,350 
Other officers and employes*................+. $442,103 $78,174 $176,052 $50,023 $21,409 $13,360 $103,085 
$4,326,719 $1,628,964 $1,124,830 $509,840 $200,011 $100,550 $762,524 
$1,820,829 $556,430 554,8 $170,969 $72,357 $45,450 $420,759 
$121,698 $12,061 $58,510 $8,965 $3,266 $4,663 $34,233 
Purchased electric $484,798 $87,216 $279,144 $48,884 $28,680 $15,822 $25,052 
Expenditures for de included in princi- 
$1,902,000 $682,000 $387,000 $284,000 $129,000 $36,000 $384,000 
Machinery and other equipment purchased during 
$423,704 $97,331 $163,304 $36,642 $19,410 $10,816 $96,201 
Prime movers and elec. motors driven by pur- 
chased energy, aggregate hp.............. 28,943 2,511 14,826 3,611 1,879 - 1,275 4,841 
9,549 215 5,556 115 480 225 2,958 
Internal-combustion engines ................. . atedidnpes 13 2 3 2 
Electric motors driven by purchased energy... 627 62 337 97 68 27 86. 
19,394 2,296 9,270 3,496 1,399 1,050 1,883 
Elec. motors driven by energy generated by enter- 
electric energy consumed: 
‘uel— 
Bituminous (tons, 2,000 Ibs.)................ 5,424 3,529 708 935 
Gasoline and kerosene (gallons).............. 117,261 420 19,494 16,393 9,596 2,558 68,800 
Electric energy— 
Generated by enterprises reporting (k.w. 
Purchased by enterprises reporting (k.w. 
ss 42,838,382 8,017,716 21,572,818 7,658,779 1,288,004 677,165 3,623,900 


1 Arizona, 11 enterprises; Idaho, 1; N. Mex., 1; Texas, 1; Wash., 2. 

2“Number of enterprises” represents number of returns received. In some cases a return covers an individual mine and in others a group of mines. 
A company operating in several counties was required to make a return for operations in each county separately. In some instances a separate return for 
each mine operated by a company within a single county was received. The number of enterprises is therefore somewhat greater than the number of 
operating companies. 

* Not including data for number and salaries of officers and employes of central administrative offices. 

*The average number of wage earners is ay agg | by totaling the numbers reported for the several months of the year (in most cases the number 
on the payroll on the 15th) and —" the sum by 1 

5F. O. B. mine value of products. 


Net Mine Value of Products of the Silver Mining Industry Showing the Values Contributed by the Metals Contained in the Ore 
on Concentrates’ 


United Other 
States Utah Nevada Montana Colorado California States? 
Total value of products..............+.+. $8,457,263 $3,305,749 $1,863,346 $1,030,622 $303,251 $214,684 $1,739,611 
Value contributed by— 
Silver (in ore or concentrates*..............+.. 5,588,171 1,715,429 1,321,097 708,629 226,884 182,463 1,433,669 
(in ore or concentrates) .............0e00- 1,039,459 503,140 402,719 39,441 5,834 30,920 57,404 
Lead (in ore or concentrates)................. 812,586 468,585 34,528 65,833 59,105 seeeeees 184,485 
Zine (in ore or 680,008 521,469 152,264 6,275 
Copper (in ore or concentrates)................ 217,419 93,975 5,709 50,012 2,370 1,301 64,052 
Other products and 119,670 3,151 99,293 14,443 


The “value of products” for census purposes represents the value of the product as it leaves the mine, whether as ore or concentrates. The product 
is sold (or transferred to affiliated plants) as ore or concentrates, and the returns are based upon the recoverable content of the metals contained. Although 
records of the separate values for each of the metals are not kept by some operators, these were able to give, in most instances, good estimates of the net 
value at the mine of the metals contained in the ore or concentrates. The figures shown in this table represent the net mine value of the product show- 
ing the contribution to the total value < the different metals eet in the ore or concentrates. 

Arizona, 11 enterprises ; Idaho, 1; N. Mex., 1; Texas, 1; Was 
2 The figures shown for the value of silver do not include the inte for value of silver derived from gold, lead, copper, zinc, or other mines. 
‘Iron, manganese, custom milling, and misc. service. 


A report presenting the average hours 
and earnings of employes in the various 
occupations in bituminous coal mining in 
the United States, as of 1931 in compar- 
ison with like figures for 1929, is given 
in the Labor Review for October, 1931, 


published by the Department of Labor. 

From 1929 to 1931, the number of days 
worked per half month by miners and 
loaders fell from 9.1 to 7.0; the average 
hourly earnings based on ‘time at face 
fell from 68.7 to 59.9 cents, while those 


based on time in mine fell from 62.6 to 
54.6 cents; the daily earnings declined 
from $5.50 to $4.82; and the average 
earnings in a half-monthly pay period 
dropped from $49.85 to $33.82. 
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G. J. ANDERSON TESTIFIES BEFORE SENATE 


COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC COUNCIL PROPOSAL 


the setting up of a national eco- 

nom-¢c council, through legislative 
action, was given before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Manufacturers by leaders in 
American industries the latter part of 
October and early in November. 

George J. Anderson, president of the 
Consolidation Coal Company, testified 
that no headway will be made in settling 
the coal problem unless the antiquated 
anti-trust laws are revised in the light 
of present conditions. He declared there 
could be no solution until productive ca- 
pacity is brought into safe relationship 
with market. needs. 

“If 200 major units of the industry 
could agree on a production program it 
would make for progress,’ Mr. Ander- 
son said. 

A national economic council composed 
of the ablest men available would be val- 
uable in stabilizing industry, he thought, 
provided their leadership was followed 
by industry and supported by public 
opinion. 

Mr. Anderson did not make a formal 
address to the committee, but presented 
his views in answer to questions by Sena- 
tors La Follette and Sheppard. Analyz- 
ing conditions in the bituminous indus- 
try, he stated that there has been a con- 
tinuous mortality in producing units, a 
decrease in the number of operating 
mines and a loss in man power, but that 
the capacity of the mines is hugely in 
excess of the demand for coal. His com- 
pany, he said, with 30 mines in opera- 
tion is exceeding its production in 1923 
when 80 mines operated, due to improve- 
ments in technology and machinery and 
concentration of mines. 

When asked by Senator La Follette 
whether other industries would pass 
through the same difficulties as had coal, 
Mr. Anderson stated that there are not 
many industries that could be similarly 
affected, although “we have had a taste 
of it in copper.” 

“The copper industry is great and 
sprawling, divided into thousands of 
units, no one of which controls 3 percent 
of the output,” Mr. Anderson said, in 
discussing efforts which the industry had 
made to stabilize its operations. “The 
industry has struggled with its problem 
with energy. The difficulty is on account 
of the size of the industry and the differ- 
ences between the coal districts. Freight 
rates are one and a half to several times 
the price of the coal. The producer is 
not selling coal, but a combination of 
wages and freight rates. The effort to 
stabilize has failed because the problems 
are almost beyond solution.” He doubted 


Tr ESTIMONY both for and against 


if stability in coal could be brought about 
on a voluntary basis, as the industry had 
tried this method without success. Mr. 
Anderson referred to the difficulty of 
mines in balancing their sales of differ- 
ent sizes of coal and stated that improve- 
ment would be possible if the industry 
could store or warehouse its coal or could 
control its own transportation. Stabi- 
lization might be aided if the state au- 
thorities would back operators in efforts 
to curtail production to demand. 

Mr. Anderson said a proposed eco- 
nomic council could be valuable in co- 
ordinating the fuel problem of the coun- 
try, including oil, gas and hydroelectric 
power, the competitors of coal. “The 
coal problem is not due to dumbness of 
the industry, but to competition in other 
fuels,” he said. “As we sank we com- 
menced to drag on them. The oil price 
level would not be so low if it were not 
for the low level of coal.” 


Asked by Senator Sheppard what the 
Government could do to aid coal by nego- 
tiations with other countries, Mr. Ander- 
son said the only assistance would be in 
the reduction of freight rates on the ex- 
portation of coal. 


Bureau of Mines in New 
Quarters 


Wuar will probably be the last 
transfer of its Washington headquarters 
staff of more than 260 persons will be 
made by the Bureau of Mines on Janu- 
ary 1, when it will move into its rooms 
in the recently completed Department of 
Commerce Building. This commodious 
and commanding structure, said to be 
the largest office building in the world, 
stands in an imposing position directly 
off Pennsylvania Avente, south of the 
Treasury Department, and was built at 
a cost of nearly twenty million dollars. 
Both outside and inside the building are 
plaques of stone and wood representing 
the activities of the various branches 
which make up this department of the 
government. On two sides of the ex- 
terior of the building are plaques of 
stone showing a miner’s pick, shovel, 
and lantern, interspersed with stars and 
the words, “Bureau of Mines,” in a 
circle. The plaque also appears in wood 
in the office of the Secretary of Com- 
merce in the interior of the building. 


The Bureau of Mines will have 50,000 
sq. ft. of office space in 126 rooms in the 
new building in a compact unit, on the 
fourth floor. These quarters will also 
include adequate space for mineral ex- 
hibits and a conference room, but the 


former separate library of the Bureau 
will be merged with the main library of 
the Department on the sixth floor. In 
addition the Bureau will have a speci- 
men grinding room in the basement of 
the building. These rooms will either 
face the street or interior courts, so as 
to afford natural daylight and comfort 
for the employes during working hours. 
The office of the director will be in a 
center of a group of rooms, and will be 
surrounded by the offices of the chiefs of 
the various divisions of the Bureau, 
arranged for convenience for consulta- 
tion purposes. The full width of the 
space allotted the Bureau is estimated 
to run one block east and west and two 
blocks north and south. 


Moving of the Bureau will commence 
on January 1 and will be conducted in 
two shifts, from 4 to 12 p. m. and from 
12 to 8 a. m., so as not to interfere with 
the operations of the Bureau. It will 
take from 6 to 10 days and will be in 
charge of the government fuel yards, 
which will use its massive coal trucks. 
The present quarters of the Bureau are 
in the old Winder Building, a five-story 
structure. Since it was organized in 
1910, the Bureau has had three other 
homes. First it was located in a small 
private office building on G Street near 
Eighth, across from the Patent Office, 
and later on Eighth Street near E Street 
N. W. In 1915 it moved into the new 
Interior Department Building, at Eight- 
eenth and F Streets, where it remained 
until a few years ago, when it was moved 
into the Winder Building upon transfer 
of the Bureau to the Department of 
Commerce. 


Copper Queen Smelter to Close 


The Copper Queen Smelter of the 
Phelps Dodge Corporation at Douglas, 
Ariz., will be closed just as soon as the 
present ore dump has been exhausted, 
according to Harry A. Clark, manager 
of the Smelting Division, and part of the 
employes transferred to the Calumet & 
Arizona reduction works. It was stated 
that 30 percent more employes than at 
present will be used at the old C. & A. 
Smelter when the Copper Queen plant 
is closed. 


Treadwell-Yukon Curtails 


The Treadwell Yukon Company, Ltd. 
suspended operation of its concentrator 
at Tybo, Nev., on October 16 because 
of the continued low prices of silver, lead 
and zinc. One shift of miners was re- 
tained to sink the main working shaft 
and keep the pumps running. The com- 
pany has also cut down its force at Bodie, 
Calif., but continues to operate the two 
mills there. 
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Congress is with us Again! 


**Milk. PRESIDENT, I introduce a 
bill” —— 

“Mr. Speaker, it is my belief that eco- 
nomic stability can only come” 

These familiar phrases will again be 
heard in the United States Senate and 
the House of Representatives at the 
U. S. Capitol in Washington this month 
as Senators and Representatives from 
the 48 states, the territorial delegates 
from Alaska and Hawaii, and the resi- 
dent commissioners from the insular 
possessions Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines, assemble on December 7 for the 
first session of the Seventy-second 
Congress. 


From then on until well into the sum- 
mer of 1932 the major issues, national 
and international, facing the country 
will be considered in committee and de- 
bated on the floors of the House and 
Senate by the 96 Senators, 345 Repre- 
sentatives, 2 Delegates, and 3 Resident 
Commissioners. 

Stabilization of industry and employ- 
ment, relief for the unemployed, mora- 
toriums on international debts, rehabili- 
tation of silver, tariff revision, imposi- 
tion of new taxes to meet the government 
deficit, reduction of governmental ex- 
penses, and a host of other subjects will 
crowd for attention in Congress. 

This will be the first time that Con- 
gress has been in session since March 4 
last. President Hoover resisted inces- 
sant appeals for an extra session during 
the past intervening months which were 
made to him by numerous Senators and 
Representatives and held out to the end 
against an assembly of Congress prior 
to the regular meeting date as fixed by 
the Constitution, the first Monday in 
December. 

Almost from its very start Congress 
will receive numerous reports from its 
committees and government bodies upon 
whom it called for investigations prior 
to its adjournment last March. These 
will include reports from the Tariff Com- 
missien on the differences in the cost of 
production of copper and oil in the 
United States and foreign countries; 
special Senate committees on unemploy- 
ment insurance and the establishment of 
proposed economic council, and from the 
Interior Department on a survey of the 
mineral resources of Alaska as a possible 
source of providing additional tonnage 
for the Alaskan Railroad. 

Renewed demand is expected to be 
made upon Congress by the business in- 
terests of the country for a modification 
of the antitrust laws in order to permit 
industries to adjust production to de- 
mand and to equalize prices in order to 
assure them a fair return as well as 
stabilized operations free from the fear 
of violation of the law which has pre- 
vailed heretofore in industry. Senator 
Nye, of North Dakota, has announced 
that he will propose a measure to estab- 
lish a trade practice conference, before 
which any unit of any industry might 
protest against unfair trade practices 
by other units of the same industry. It 
has been stated that should Congress 
propose, the administration will approve 
a revision of the antitrust laws so that 
industries of the natural resources group 
may curtail production. 


CoAL LEGISLATION 


Legislation on coal is likely to come 
to the fore. A demand for a congres- 
sional investigation into conditions in the 
Harlan County, Ky., coal field is being 
made by a prominent author who has 
been observing affairs in that region, and 
John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers, has announced that he 
will seek reconsideration of a bili pro- 
posed by the union and _ introduced 
several years ago by Senator Watson, 
of Indiana, at its request, authorizing 
consolidations and cooperative market- 
ing arrangements under license from a 
bituminous coal commission. 

The silver issue will again flare up, 
provoked by resentment of western Con- 
gressmen over the failure of the Presi- 
dent to call an international silver con- 
ference as requested by the Senate in a 
resolution adopted last February. Dur- 
ing the congressional recess the silver 
question has been further studied by 
Senator Pittman, of Nevada, author of 
the silver conference resolution, and his 
colleague, Senator Oddie, of Nevada, 
who spent several months in the Orient 
to obtain first-hand information on the 
subject. Representative Arentz, of Ne- 
vada, has announced that he will intro- 
duce a resolution in the House asking 
the President to call a silver conference. 
Sentiment in favor of some action by the 
government in behalf of silver is also 
spreading among other members of Con- 
gress. Discussion of the silver question 
in Congress is also expected to include a 
consideration of the gold standard due 
to abandonment of this standard by 
England and other countries in recent 
months, although Senator Fess, of Ohio, 
expresses the view that Congress will 
not modify the gold standard. 


In connection with efforts to reduce 
government expenses in order to avoid 
tax increases, Senator Glass, of Virginia, 
says Congress can lop off $2,000,000,000 
from the government expense budget, 
and Representative Kendall, of Penn- 
sylvania, in advocating a reduction in 
the expenses of the Interior Department 
and elimination of the Federal Farm 
Board, pointed out that Congress had 
not appropriated a cent for the relief 
of coal miners, steel workers, and others 
who have been idle. 

A western miner and a central-west- 
ern farmer will be the respective deans 
of the Senate and House in the new 
Congress. Outranking all other mem- 
bers in point of service will be Senator 
Reed Smoot, of Utah, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, and Repre- 
sentative Gilbert N. Haugen, of Iowa, 
chairman of the House Agricultural 
Committee. Senator Smoot has been in 
the Senate since March 4, 1903, and 
Representative Haugen in the House 
since March 4, 1899. 


Tax REVISION 


Suggested recently as a source of new 
government revenue, a proposal of Sena- 
tor Reed, of Pennsylvania, member of 
the Senate Finance Committee, for a 
sales tax is being considered by the 
Treasury Department in drafting its 
recommendations to Congress for bal- 
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ancing the federal budget so that it 
might get out of the red, It is said the 
department will not consider a sales tax 
on fuel or other necessities. Other sug- 
gested tax proposals are for an increase 
in the tax on higher incomes and a re- 
duction in the tax exemptions now al- 
lowed. Should a tax bill be considered 
in the new Congress, consideration may 
be given to revision of the mine depletion 
section to provide for depletion on a 
percentage basis, which is under consid- 
eration by the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 

Efforts to restore the public domain 
to oil prospecting will be made by Sena- 
tor Cutting, of New Mexico. Since 1929 
such prospecting has been denied under 
conservation orders of the President. 
The New Mexico Senator announces he 
will introduce a bill to permit such pros- 
pecting. 

Due to the uncertainty as to who would 
be the new Speaker of the House and 
which party would control that body and 
its committees, on account of the almost 
equal division of membership between 
the two parties, hold-over members of 
the former Appropriations Committee of 
the House decided to abandon their cus- 
tom of drafting the appropriation bills 
in November and consideration of these 
bills will be slightly delayed. 

To protect the public against excessive 
electric power rates, Senator Dill, of 
Washington, says Congress should build 
a few power plants in different parts of 
the country to demonstrate the possi- 
bility of lower cost of production. He 
suggests that such plants be located at 
the Muscle Shoals project in Alabama, 
on the St. Lawrence River, and in the 
Columbia River Basin. The President 
may submit to Congress a report of a 
joint federal and state commission rep- 
resenting the States of Alabama and 
Tennessee on proposals to lease the 
Muscle Shoals nitrate and power project. 


IMPORT EMBARGO 


Agitation for legislation to bar man- 
ganese, coal, oil, and other products from 
Russia is expected to be renewed in Con- 
gress. Representative Rainey, of Illi- 
nois, a member of the House Ways and 
Means Committee which at the last ses- 
sion considered bills to embargo these 
Russian imports, on a return from a tour 
of Russia this summer, says the United 
States should recognize the Russian Gov- 
ernment or encourage commercial rela- 
tions with that country because of the 
large trade involved. 

After the President outlines his legis- 
lative recommendations in his annual 
message to Congress, that body will pro- 
ceed to the reorganization of its com- 
mittees and the work of the session. 
There is one vacancy on the Senate 
Mines and Mining Committee to succeed 
Senator Goff, of West Virginia, who re- 
tired, and four vacancies on the House 
Mines and Mining Committee, created 
by the retirement of Representatives 
Sproul, of Kansas, who was its chair- 
man; Kiefner, of Missouri; Ramey, of 
Illinois; and Whitehead, of Virginia. 


RENEWED 


As all pending legislation unacted on 
when the last session closed died with the 
end of that Congress, legislative pro- 
posals will have to be introduced anew in 
the present Congress. Some of these 


hold-over measures which may be rein- 
troduced include the following: 
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In the Senate 

For a tariff on and to limit imports 
of crude and refined oil products. 

For investigation of the oil industry, 
and of oil pipe lines. 

For investigation of studies and re- 
ports by the Bureau of Mines. 

To restrict immigration from certain 
countries and to forbid immigration from 
Mexico. 

To remove secrecy from income tax 
returns and for investigation of large 
tax refunds. 


To deny the courts the right to issue 
injunctions in labor disputes. 

Forbidding the violation of the anti- 
trust laws through the control of patents. 


In the House 

To simplify administration of patents 
to oil-shale lands. 

Authorizing prospecting permits and 
leases for asphalt, gilsonite, elaterite, 
and other like substances. 

To establish an assay office at Dahlo- 
nega, Ga. 

Granting lands in the state for the 
benefit of the Colorado School of Mines. 


Authorizing the Bureau of Mines to 
manufacture radium with a view of de- 
veloping the radium ore industry. 

For conservation and operation of the 
naval petroleum and oil-shale reserves 
by the Navy. 

_ Establishment of a division of safety 
in the Department of Labor. 


Party lines will be sharply divided in 
the new Congress because of the almost 
equal number of members of the two 
major parties in both Senate and House. 
The Senate has 47 Republicans, 46 Dem- 
ocrats, and 1 Farmer Labor member, 
with two vacancies caused by the death 
of Senator Dwight W. Morrow, of New 
Jersey, and Senator T. H. Caraway, of 
Arkansas, the former a Republican and 
the latter a Democrat. They are likely 
to be succeeded by members of the same 
party by appointment of the governors 
pending an election in 1932. Another 
new Senator will be Warren R. Austin, 
attorney, of Burlington, Vt., elected since 
the last session to fill out the term of 
the late Senator F. L. Greene and re- 
placing F. L. Partridge, temporary ap- 
pointee of the governor. 

In the House the present political line- 
up is as follows: Democrats 217, Repub- 
licans 214, Farmer Labor 1, with three 
vacancies, from New Jersey, New Hamp- 
shire, and Texas, the first named to be 
filled at an election December 1, with the 
others to be elected early in 1932. Indi- 
cations point to the election of Repre- 
sentative John N. Garner, Democrat, of 
Texas, as the Speaker of the House. Mr. 
Garner is the third ranking member in 
point of service in the House, having 
been a member since March 4, 1903, and 
recently has been the ranking minority 
member of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, on which he has taken an 
active part in the consideration of tariff 
and taxation measures. 


The Army Air Corps reports that con- 
trary to popular belief the use of helium 
in balloons in place of hydrogen has been 
found to be more economical and that 
further study contemplates the disuse of 
hydrogen altogether. A plan for solidifi- 
eation of helium for use as a lifting 
medium is being investigated by the Bu- 
reau of Mines. 


Power Nominee Suit Argued 


Argument has been heard before the 
Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia on a suit brought by the Senate to 
determine whether it may reject nomi- 
nees by the President to public office 
after having previously confirmed them 
to such office. The case arises over the 
appointment of Dr. George Otis Smith 
as chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. The Senate first confirmed him 
to this position but later rejected the 
nominee because of differences over Dr. 
Smith’s dismissal of certain Commission 
employes. Dr. Smith, who was previously 
Director of the Geological Survey, was 
defended by former Senator Pepper, of 
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Pennsylvania, who contended that the 
Senate lost control of the nomination 
after it confirmed the appointee and so 
notified the President. Former Repre- 
sentative Davis, of West Virginia, ap- 
pearing for the Senate contended that 
body could reconsider a nomination 
within two days after it had been con- 
firmed. 


An interesting booklet entitled “Gold, 
Silver and Oriental Trade Data” has 
been issued by the Utah Chapter of the 
American Mining Congress, of which 
A. G. Mackenzie is secretary. It is de- 
signed to answer some of the questions 
frequently raised in connection with the 
silver situation. 


ROADS WANT RATE INCREASES ON TONNAGE BASIS 


AILROADS have announced a con- 

ditional acceptance of the proposal 

of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a per-ton advance in freight 
rates in lieu of the 15 percent increase 
requested, and increased rates on certain 
products, including coal, ores and con- 
centrates, to continue until April, 1933, 
appear likely. 

Because of the differing capacities of 
cars, the roads, through the Association 
of Railway Executives, have suggested 
that the increase per car be converted 
into equivalent cents per ton. Other mod- 
ifications include a provision that the in- 
creased revenue shall be loaned to roads 
who fail to earn their interest charges, 
repayable in two or four years, instead 
of making these payments outright 
gratuities. 

The commission’s original plan pro- 
posed an increase of $3 per car on all 
products of mines, including copper, zinc, 
lead and other ores and concentrates; 
iron ore, bituminous and anthracite coal 
and coke and furnace slag; and $6 per 


car on sulphur, pig iron, petroleum, phos- 
phate rock and scrap iron and steel. The 
railroads ask that the lighterage as well 
as switching charges be increased. 


It is estimated that the increased rates 
will yield an additional revenue of from 
$100,000,000 to $125,000,000 to the roads. 
On the ground that it may be necessary 
to reduce some of the increased rates, 
the railroads have asked the commission 
to eliminate that part of the plan which 
provides that reductions from the in- 
creased rates shall be taken out of the 
basic or prior rates instead of the in- 
creased rate. 

“Different carriers have cars of differ- 
ent capacities,” say the carriers. “Some 
are supplied with large cars and some 
only with smaller ones. If a charge is 
expressed in dollars per car, irrespective 
of the car’s capacity, it would be inevita- 
ble that shippers will desire cars of the 
greatest capacity or dimensions, and this 
would be to the serious disadvantage of 
carriers supplied only with the smaller 
equipment.” 


Advocates Higher Freight Rates in 
Normal Times 


In advocating before a Senate Com- 
mittee investigating economic planning 
that railroads be allowed to charge 
higher freight rates in normal times in 
order to create a reserve for periods of 
depression, Daniel Willard, president of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, re- 
ferred to decreases in purchases of mate- 
rials by railroads in recent times. Rail- 
roads, he said, purchase in normal times 
25 percent of the coal output, 25 to 30 
percent of the steel production and large 
quantities of copper. This year the Balti- 
more and Ohio purchased only 15,000 
tons of steel as compared with between 
60,000 and 80,000 tons several years ago. 


BUY 


CHRISTMAS SEALS 


Anti-Trust Symposium at 
Columbia 


Columbia University is sponsoring a 
symposium on the anti-trust laws to be 
held in New York on December 1, 4, 8, 
10, 15, and 17. The sessions will be fea- 
tured by addresses by well-known college 
professors and members of the bar, fo!- 
lowed with general discussions. The sub- 
jects are “Anti-Trust Laws and the So- 
cial Control of Business,” “Proposals for 
Revision of the Anti-Trust Laws,” “The 
Anti-Trust Act of 1890 and Trade As- 
sociations,” “The Federal Trade Com- 


mission and the Anti-Trust Laws,” “The — 


Economic Aspects of Industrial Merg- 
ers,” “Corporate and Financial Aspects 
of Industrial Mergers,” “Legal Aspects 
of Industrial Mergers.” 


The Federal Trade Commission will 
examine affairs of the Middle West Utili- 
ties Co., of Chicago, largest holding com- 
pany of the Insull group, at hearings in 
Washington, D. C., beginning December 
1 in connection with its investigation of 
power and gas utilities. The Commis- 
sion concluded its hearings on the Louis- 
ville Gas & Electric Co., of the Stand- 
ard Gas & Electric Co., or Byllesby 
group. Further hearings will be held 
later on other companies of this group. 
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MORE DATA GIVEN IN SUPPORT OF COPPER DUTY— 
COMMISSION’S REPORT TO CONGRESS IN DECEMBER 


The Tariff Commission is expected to 
submit to Congress when that body con- 
venes December 7 the reports on costs 
of production of copper and oil. 

A brief in support of a duty on copper 
has been filed with the commission by 
R. L. Agassiz, E. H. Westlake, and J. F. 
McClelland on behalf of the Calumet & 
Hecla Consolidated Copper Company, 
Copper Range Company, Consolidated 
Copper Mines Corp., Ducktown Chemical 
and Iron Company, Miami Copper Com- 
pany, Mohawk Mining Company, North 
Butte Mining Company, North Carolina 
Exploration Company, Old Dominion 
Company, Phelps Dodge Corp., Quincy 
Mining Company, Seneca Copper Min- 
ing Company, Shattuck-Denn Mining 
Company, Tennessee Copper Company. 

An unrestricted overflow of foreign 
copper into the United States, it is 
pointed out, must result in the demorali- 
zation and disintegration of the Ameri- 
can copper industry. Declaration is 
made that a copper tariff is needed to 
protect the American market for Ameri- 
can producers who, it is said, have lost 
the foreign market and are in danger of 
losing a part of the American market. 
The brief contains considerable data pre- 
viously furnished to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in its investigation 
of the nonferrous metal and freight rate 
increase cases, including information 
furnished by A. G. Mackenzie, secretary 
of the Utah Chapter of the American 
Mining Congress, as to the dependence 
of Utah and the other Western States 
on the copper and other metal mining 
industries. 

The brief sets out that the basic cause 


of the present predicament of the copper 
industry is the same as in the case of 
lead, zinc, tin, silver, petroleum, and 
many other products, a productive ca- 
pacity in excess of consumptive ability. 
“Foreign copper is and will be produced 
at a lower average cost than domestic 
copper and under conditions, particu- 
larly with respect to African copper, 
which the American producer will never 
attempt to meet,” the companies repre- 
sented by the brief declare. “Foreign 
production is and will be for many years 
in excess of foreign consumption, and 
the outlet for the excess of foreign pro- 
duction over foreign consumption is the 
American market. Foreign production 
and productive ability have placed the 
foreign producers in a dominating and 
controlling position in the world copper 
industry.” 

Because of the difficulty of reaching 
a comparative basis with respect to de- 
pletion and depreciation charges, the 
companies suggest that these cost fac- 
tors be segregated and set up separately 
by the commission in its report. It is 
pointed out that depletion is not taken 
by American producers on a common 
basis, the allowances being based upon 
several different methods of calculation, 
causing a wide variation in depletion 
charges as reflected in the cost per pound 
of copper. It is said that some depletion 
charges are based upon estimates of ore 
reserves and valuations made as of 
March 1, 1913; some are based upon 
actual! cost, if acquired after that date; 
and others are based upon estimates and 
valuations under the discovery provisions 
of the revenue act. 


Embargo on Soviet Manganese 
Again to be Sought 


Legislation designed to place an em- 
bargo on manganese and probably some 
other Soviet products will again be pro- 
posed at the forthcoming session of Con- 
gress by Senator Oddie, of Nevada, and 
Representative Williamson, of South Da- 
kota. In a telegram to the American 
Manganese Producers’ Association, Mr. 
Oddie declares that a complete shutdown 
of the American manganese industry and 
serious curtailment in output of other 
domestic industries has resulted from 
dumping into this country of Soviet prod- 
ucts at slave labor prices. 

“Nothing would have more beneficial 
effect in reviving the manganese and 
other industries than enactment of the 
bill which I intend to introduce for pro- 
hibiting competition of Soviet products 
in American market,” the Senator stated. 
“It has been and still is my contention 
that the United States should be abso- 
lutely independent of foreign sources of 
manganese supply.” 

Investigators have for the past several 
months been engaged by the American 
Manganese Producers’ Association in se- 
curing first-hand information in Russia 
and Europe concerning the methods of 
production and sale of manganese ore by 
the Soviet. This information, including 
affidavits, will be presented to Congress 
when it convenes in December. 


“The import duties on manganese ore,” 
says the Manganese Association, “have 
been overcome by Soviet dumping, and 
an offer by the Soviet Government to un- 
dersell any American producer, regard- 
less of what prices the American pro- 
ducer may quote.” 


Mines Sued for Tailings’ Damage 
To Farm Lands—Experiments 
Made to Prevent Pollution 


Farmers of Jefferson County, Colo., 
have filed damage suits in the Jefferson 
County District Court against the Chain- 
O-Mines, Inc., of Gilpin County, and the 
Mattie Consolidated Mining Company, of 
Clear Creek County, declaring that mill 
tailings dumped into Clear Creek ruin 
the water for irrigation and cause irrep- 
arable damage to the land. The Chain- 
O-Mines later filed a motion for change 
of venue to the Federal Court on the 
ground that prejudice exists among the 
people of Jefferson County against the 
mining interests. 

A possible solution of the pollution 
problem is seen in an experiment being 
undertaken under the direction of the 
Colorado Agricultural College Experi- 
ment Station. Ralph L. Parshall, in 
charge of irrigation investigations, has 
installed a riffle sand trap at the head 
of one of the irrigation canals to remove 
the sand and coarse tailings and return 
these to the creek. If this effort proves 
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successful, similar sand traps may be 
installed in other canals taking water 
from Clear Creek. Mr. Parshall has also 
developed an automatic slime and sand 
separator, which will probably be in- 
stalled in batteries at the mills to pre- 
vent the slime from discoloring the 
waters. 


Three Tri-State Mines Without 
Accident This Year 


Three mines in the Tri-State district 
have worked through the first 10 months 
of 1931 without a lost-time accident, ac- 
cording to the accident prevention de- 
partment of the Tri-State Zinc & Lead 
Ore Producers Association. They are 
the Bird Dog Nos. 11 and 14 and the 
West Side, all operated by the Commerce 
Mining & Royalty Company. In addi- 
tion to the above mines, 12 properties in 
the district worked through the month 
of October without a lost-time accident. 


C. A. Neal Re-elected Head of Tri- 
State Operators 


Charles A. Neal, of Miami, Okla., was 
re-elected president of the Tri-State Zinc 
and Lead Ore Producers’ Association at 
a meeting of the board of directors on 
November 38. George Potter, vice presi- 
dent of the Eagle-Picher Mining & 
Smelting Company, was re-elected first 
vice president, and M. F. Owens, man- 
ager of the Black Eagle Mining Com- 
pany, was elected second vice president. 

The annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion was held October 23 at the Picher, 
Okla., offices, where activities for the 
past year were reported on and discussed 
in detail. 

Two new directors were elected, 
Charles A. Beck, of the Beck Mining 
Company, and W. G. Johnson, manager 
of the American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
Company’s Tri-State operations. 

Other directors, in addition to the 
newly elected officers, are: 


F. pres., Consolidated Lead & Zinc 

FRANK — pres., Mid-Continent Lead & 
ne Co. 

L. — supt., Federal Mining & Smelting 


Gerorce Proving, mgr., Tulsa Lead & Zinc Co. 
— A. Rosinson, Commerce Mining & Royalty 


oO 
F. on vice pres., Evans-Wallower Lead 


C. F. Dike. megr., Cortez-King Brand Mines Corp. 

R. REIGART, mgr., Iron Mountain Lead & 
ne Co. 

H. _ mgr., St. Louis Mining & Smelting 


U. S. Mint Aids Prospectors 


The United States mint at San Fran- 
cisco is now accepting gold in quantities 
of 2 ounces and over, according to M. J. 
Kelly, superintendent. The rules and 
regulations governing the United States 
mints state that a deposit must be of 
$100 value before it can be received. The 
authorization applies only to gold in the 
natural state, and not to dental or jew- 
or scrap, or other fabricated mate- 
rial. 

This permission has been granted for 
the purpose of giving encouragement to 
small-scale placer mining during the 
—— season only, and is not perma- 
nent. 


Hearings in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission investigation of non-ferrous 
metal freight rates will be held in Chi- 
cago February 10, 1932. 
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Personals 


Scotr TurNeEr, Director of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, has been nomi- 
nated for the presidency of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and Metallurgi- 
cal Engineers for 1932. If the official 
ticket is, as usual, elected, the following 
will serve as other officers: Vice presi- 
dent and director, F. M. Becket and P. D. 
Merica; directors, J. B. Umpleby, Chas. 
C. Whittier, Erle V. Daveler, H. S. Mudd, 
and Eugene McAuliffe. 


+ 


F. W. MACLENNAN, general manager 
of the Miami Copper Company, has re- 
ceived the honorary title of doctor of 
laws from McGill University. Mr. Mac- 
lennan last year was awarded the Saun- 
ders medal for his work in making com- 
mercial use of the low-grade ore body 
of Miami Copper. 


+ 


A. C. NEBEKER, Prescott, Ariz., has 
been appointed superintendent of mining 
operations of the Whitedelf Mining Com- 
pany, succeeding Iver Anderson. Mr. 
Nebeker is a graduate of Columbia 
School of Mines and was superintendent 
of the Sheldon mine at Walker, Ariz., 
until the recent shutdown. 


+ 


A. W. FAHRENWALD, professor of 
metallurgy at the Idaho School of Mines, 
and director of the Bureau of Mines ex- 
periment station at the University of 
Idaho, is in the Salt Lake City district 
making tests at the Magna mill of the 
Utah Copper Company. 


+ 


JAMES F. McCarTHy, president and 
general manager of the Hecla Mining 
Company, Wallace, Idaho, and L. E. 
HANLEY, secretary and superintendent 
of the Hecla mine, attended the meeting 
of the company held in Milwaukee, 
November 10. 


+ 


CorRNELIUs F. KELLEY, president of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company, 
spoke at a conference on the antitrust 
laws at New York University the latter 
part of October. Mr. Kelley declared 
that “American business, with its back 
against the wall, challenges the wisdom 
of continuing unamended the Sherman 
law as it has been interpreted.” He 
advocated a measure that would vest in 
the Department of Commerce the right 
to protect business and the public. 


+ 


FRANK H. MADISON has been appointed 
chief of the Mining Section of the Valu- 
ation Division, Income Tax Unit, Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, in place of E. P. 
McCrorcKEN, who has been transferred 
to the General Counsel’s office. Mr. 
Madison is a graduate of the University 
of Minnesota and has had considerable 
field experience in iron-ore mining. 


+ 


EUGENE MCAULIFFE, president of the 
Union Pacific Coal Company, Rock 
Springs, Wyo., was a recent visitor in 
Washington. On November 19 Mr. Mc- 
Auliffe presided at a session of the Third 
International Conference on Bituminous 
Coal. at Pittsburgh. 


JosppH D. Zook was reelected presi- 
dent and commissioner of the [Illinois 
Coal Operators Association at its annual 
meeting in Chicago recently. Fred S. 
Wilkey was elected secretary; O. M. 
Gordon, treasurer; and Thurlow G. 
Essington, general counsel. The word 
“Labor” was dropped from the name of 
the association. 


+ 


G. W. Kivpatrick, Beaver Falls, Pa., 
has been elected president of the United 
Pocahontas Coal Company, Crumpler, 
W. Va., succeeding the late Worth Kil- 
patrick. 


+ 


G. M. GILLETTE has been named vice 
president in charge of operations of the 
Pittston Company, Northwestern Min- 
ing & Exchange Company, and the Bloss- 
burg Coal Company, all in Pennsylvania, 
succeeding John C. Brydon, who re- 
signed. 

L. C. Brunswick, formerly purchas- 
ing agent, succeeds Mr. Gillette as gen- 
eral manager of these companies. 


+ 


J. L. McBRAYER has been named super- 
intendent of the Robinson No. 4 Mine 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company in 
the Walsen District, Colorado, succeed- 
ing S. S. TEMPLE, resigned. 


+ 
LIONEL Farr, associated with the Con- 
veyor Sales Company since its organi- 
zation in 1925, has been made general 


manager of that company, succeeding 
the late R. A. Walter. 


Obituary— 


WILLIAM Davin BRENNAN, president of 
the Utah Fuel Company, died Sunday, 
November 1, at Denver while en route 
from New York to his home in Salt Lake 
City. Death was due to heart failure. 


Mr. Brennan was born in Malone, 
N. Y., 52 years ago. In 1900 he was 
graduated from the Sheffield School of 
Applied Science at Yale University. 
From 1901 to 1920 he served the Union 
Pacific Coal Company, filling the posi- 
tions of assistant engineer, engineer, 
mine superintendent, and general super- 
intendent. In 1920 he was made man- 
ager of the Stag Canon Branch of the 
Phelps Dodge Corporation, Dawson, 
N. Mex., and on January 1, 1930, he 
came to Salt Lake City to assume the 
presidency of the Utah Fuel. Company. 

Mr. Brennan was an active member 
of the American Mining Congress and 
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the author of numerous technical articles 
on coal mining and safety work. 


Lewis TAYLOR ROBINSON, engineer in 
charge of the general engineering lab- 
oratory of the General Electric Com- 
pany, died suddenly from a heart attack 
at his home in Schenectady, November 3. 
He was 63 years old, and had been in 
generally good health. 

Dr. Robinson was a veteran electricai 
technician, one of the widest known elec- 
trical engineers in the profession, and 
for 12 years the head of one of the 
principal laboratories of General Elec- 
tric, in many respects second only to the 
great research laboratory. 


RAYMOND ADAM WALTER, president and 
general manager of the Conveyor Sales 
Company, Inc., died November 3, in 
New York. 

Mr. Walter was born at Neumida, Pa., 
February, 1885. He received his early 
education in Pennsylvania and later be- 
came associated with various mining 
companies both in consulting and oper- 
ating capacities. He had been connected 
with the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Company, chief engineer of the 
Consolidation Coal Company (Maryland 
Division), superintendent of the Wood- 
ward Iron Company, superintendent of 
the Wisconsin Steel Company, Benham, 
Ky.; and general manager of the At- 
lantic Coal & Iron Company. He was 
also associated with the U. S. Coal Com- 
mission. 

During the World War he served as 
captain of Engineers, commanding Com- 
pany B of the Seventieth U. S. Engi- 
neers. Mr. Walter will best be remem- 
bered for his development of the shaker 
conveyor. In 1925 he organized the 
Conveyor Sales Company and introduced 
the shaker conveyor on a commercial 
scale to this country. Through his com- 
pany he developed this type of loading 
mechanism to its present high standard, 
and his numerous inventions in connec- 
tion with conveyor mining have already 
done much to further the progress of this 
method. He was also the author of a 
number of books and papers on coal 
mining. 


E. R. CLAYTON, secretary of the Har- 
lan County Coal Operators Association, 
Harlan, Ky., died October 24. He had 
been in failing health for the past year. 


+ 


_ The Army Air Corps is making aerial 
photographs of 20,800 square miles of 
land in Montana, Michigan, Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Pennsylvania, for the 
Geological Survey this year for use in 
the topographic mapping of the country. 
During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1931, the Air Corps made in addition 
aerial photographs for the Geological 
= covering an area of 14,440 square 
miles. 


Based on an average of 100 for the 
years 1923 to 1925, the Federal Reserve 
Board gives the following index numbers 
of mineral production in September: 
Total for industry 74 based on seasonal 
variation and 79 without seasonal ad- 
justment; bituminous mining 70; an- 
thracite, 65; petroleum, 94; iron ore, 51; 
copper, 60; zinc, 49; nonferrous metals, 
64; iron and steel 46. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON BITUMINOUS COAL 


try was focused on Pittsburgh the 

week of November 16, where the 
Third International Conference on Bitu- 
minous Coal convened with a program of 
almost 100 papers and addresses cover- 
ing every phase of coal production and 
utilization. 

Features of the opening session, follow- 
ing welcome by President Thomas S. 
Baker, of Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, were the addresses by Governor 
Ritchie, of Maryland, and Myron C. 
Taylor, chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the U. S. Steel Corporation. 

Mr. Taylor advocated consolidation of 
the coal industry into larger units, stand- 
ardization of practice, increased mecha- 
nization and concentrated research. He 
criticized “anything approaching nation- 
alization of our raw materials” as un- 
American and uneconomic, and disagreed 
with those who felt that industry could 
take no steps toward stabilization until 
Congress enacted additional legislation. 
Mr. Taylor coupled a plea for voluntary 
action by the coal industry with the as- 
sertion that the industry’s failings have 
been due “to the lack of will to do the 
reasonable and proper things called for 
in the public interest.” 

Governor Ritchie attacked government 
control and ownership of industry as “in 
the last analysis a species of commu- 
nism.” He expressed the conviction that 
the bituminous coal industry “and every 
other industry as well can put its house 
in order and prosper as it should, under 
a policy of non-interference better than 
it can by anything the Government 
can do.” : 

C. E. Bockus, president of the National 
Coal Association, whose address followed 
that of the Governor, advocated “reason- 
able cooperation for a sensible restric- 
tion of output.” 


T HE ATTENTION of the coal indus- 


UrcEs STATE COAL QUOTAS 


Professor W. T. Thom, Jr., of Prince- 
ton University, at the afternoon session, 
called upon the governors of the coal 
states to do for that industry what the 
governors of the oil states did for pe- 
troleum, and to agree upon state coal 
production quotas. 

Howard N. Eavenson, of Pittsburgh, 
asserted that any voluntary plan of the 
coal industry could have only a tempo- 
rary success, and that since there was 
little hope of the operators agreeing 
upon a plan, to be successful it “must be 
supported by some authority outside of 
the industry itself,” preferably the state. 

Dr. L. E. Young, vice president of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Company, declared that 
“the trend of thought appears to be away 
from nationalization and Federal con- 
trol, away from fixing prices and wages 
by law and toward state control and 
state compacts.” 

Dr. Baker suggested an eventual co- 
operation between coal, petroleum, natu- 
ral gas and water power, although this 
could not be done until “unprofitable 
competition between coal men is brought 
to an end.” 

A resolution was introduced and 
passed in the closing minutes of the ses- 
sion authorizing Dr. Baker to name a 
committee to receive recommendations as 
to means of bringing about the economic 
coordination of the industry. 


At another session, W. A. Forbes, as- 
sistant to the president of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation, who spoke on “Future Pos- 
sibilities of Bituminous Coal in the 
United States,” held that the economics 
of low temperature carbonization in this 
country had not been practically demon- 
strated. Eighty-one problems allied to 
coal were being investigated in 21 insti- 
tutions. 

Increased sales of coal were being 
made because of “benefication” of coal by 
hand-pizking, “wet washing” and “dry 
cleaning,” he said. 

The future use of coal might be ex- 
tended by increasing installations of by- 
product coke ovens and by-product gas 
ovens, and disposition of the coke for 
metallurgical and domestic purposes. 
Discovery and development of valu- 
able by-products undoubtedly would 
result from the research now going on. 
The use of soft coal might be extended 
by centraling large unit power stations 
and by so developing the production of 
gas from coal that it would compete with 
and ultimately supplant large quantities 
of fuel oil and natural gas, he declared. 

Dr. H. F. Johnstone, of the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry of the University of 
Illinois, at a session on smoke abatement, 
outlined a successful method of washing 
coal smoke with plain water carrying a 
little iron and manganese which has been 
discovered at the University. When 
smoke is bubbled through this mixture 
virtually all the sulphur dioxide, an in- 
visible and highly destructive gas, is re- 
moved. This invisible poison is credited 
with destroying millions of dollars worth 
of paint and metal surfaces in the United 
States annually, he declared. 


RESEARCH URGED 


Dr. William J. Hale, former professor 
of organic chemistry of the University of 
Michigan, declared that the only salva- 
tion’ for the coal industry was to pour 
money into its own researches. 

“We are all assuming that the hope of 
the coal industry lies in the raising of 
the price of coal. Exactly the opposite is 
the truth. I say the hope of the indus- 
try is in reducing prices.” 

The coal man, he said, must look to 
the utilization of his product in a proper 
form, “and the improper form is coal.” 

Declaring that it would be a “crime in 
the future to burn raw coal,” and that 
“in 10 years it would not be transported 
in its present state but only in the form 
of gas and other by-products through 
pipe lines,” Dr. Hale said that in the 
past 15 years the coal industry had be- 
come of less and less importance because 
of the success of research in the oil and 
chemical industries which synthesized 
products formerly made from coal de- 
rivatives. 

All that the coal industry had left, he 
said, was coke, just as all the wood-dis- 
tilling industry had left, after its impact 
with the synthetic alcohol producing in- 
dustry, was charcoal. 

Captain R. D. Gatewood, manager of 
the U. S. Salvage Association, and C. J. 
Jefferson, consulting engineer, in a joint 
paper stated that the coal trade must get 
solidly back of a research program which 
will bring about a complete and undis- 
puted answer to all the advantages pos- 
sessed by a liquid fuel. 
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“It is not sufficient, however, that the 
Government be interested in this work. 
It is imperative that the work be pushed 
forward and stimulated by the coal trade 
and its associates.” 

F. Puening, research specialist of the 
Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, an- 
nounced that his company had completed 
investigations into the problem of devel- 
oping boiler and domestic fuel by low- 
temperature carbonization. So confident 
of the success of the experiment is his 
organization, he said, that commercial 
plants embodying new principles have 
been designed, but, owing to the depres- 
sion in business, their construction has 
been postponed. 


Illinois Mining Institute Meets 


George C. McFadden, assistant vice 
president of the Peabody Coal Company, 
was elected president of the Illinois Min- 
ing Institute at the 39th annual meeting 
of the organization held at Springfield, 
November 6. Charles F. Hamilton, vice 
president of the Pyramid Coal Company, 
was elected vice president. 

Mayor John W. Capp, of Springfield, 
urged the mine operators and workers 
to become intervening petitioners in liti- 
gation pending before the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission involving rates to be 
charged for natural gas. This sugges- 
tion was made when the mayor, who is 
head of the People’s Natural Gas Pro- 
tective Alliance of Illinois, welcomed the 
delegates. 

The operators should join with the al- 
liance in their own interest for protec- 
tion of the coal industry, he said, and 
attempt to have the pipe line company 
show why natural gas is needed in the 
state. The rates offered for average in- 
dustrial users will kill the coal mines’ 
screenings business, he said. The nat- 
ural gas rates proposed, the mayor 
stated, show too great a variance be- 
tween the rates for industrial and do- 
mestic users. The small consumer and 
householder should have the benefit of 
low gas rates, he said, and not the in- 
dustrial user entirely. 

Papers presented and discussed at the 
meeting were: “Combustion—Cleaning of 
Coal,” by Prof. E. D. Snow, University 
of Illinois; “Fan Equipment—Ventila- 
tion and Its Relation to Power Consump- 
tion,” by L. R. Robinson, Robinson Ven- 
tilating Company; “Mine Pumping, Au- 
tomatic Controls, Float Switches, Auto- 
matic Suction Valves,” by J. M. John- 
ston, Bell & Zoller Coal & Mining Co. 

On November 7, the members made 
a visit to the mineral research labora- 
tories at the University of Illinois, which 
are supported by the Institute. 

Members chosen for the executive board 
for the coming year are as follows: 
Joseru D. Zook, retiring president of the Institute 

and president of the Illinois Coal Operators’ 
Association. 
T. J. THomas, pres., Valier Coal Company. 
H. Jr., vice pres., Franklin County 
0a. 
G. S. JENKINS, chf. eng., Consolidated Coal Co. 
Georcp F. CAMPBELL, vice pres., Old Ben Coal Corp. 
C. J. SANvog, vice pres., West Virginia Coal Co. 
E. H. JoHNSON, vice pres., Safety Mining Co. 
JoHN G. MILLHOUsB, State Director of Mines and 
Minerals. 


Harry Moses, gen. supt., U. S. Fuel Co. 

F. S. PrAHLeEr, pres., Superior Coal Co. 

H. A. TREADWELL, gen. supt., Chicago, Wilmington 
& Franklin Coal Co. 

—_— hep vice pres., Bell & Zoller Coal & Min- 
ng Co. 


B. E. Schonthal, of Chicago, was re- 
elected secretary and treasurer. The 


meeting included a luncheon at noon and 
a banquet in the evening. 
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COMMERCIAL STOCKS OF COAL 


Decrease 20 % or over 


How Stocks of Bituminous Coal at 

Industrial Plants on October 1, 1931, 

compared with those on the same 
date a year ago. 


In comparison with the same date 
last year, the stocks of bituminous 
coal held by industrial consumers 
(other than steel and coke works) 
have been reduced by more than 13 
per cent. The accompanying dia- 
gram shows that stocks have de- 
clined rather generally throughout 
the country. The decline is par- 
ticularly marked in the Middle West, 
but significant reductions have also 
occurred in a number of other im- 
portant industrial States. The South 
and West present a mired picture 
of gains and losses, but, on the 
whole, the trend has been generally 
downard. 


Commercial stocks of bituminous coal 
used largely for industrial purposes 
amounted to 34,500,000 tons on October 
1, 1931, according to the quarterly sur- 
vey just completed by the Bureau of 
Mines. In comparison with the amount 
on hand at the beginning of the previ- 
ous quarter, this is an increase of 4,400,- 
000 tens but is 1,400,000 tons less than 
the quantity in storage on the same date 
last year. 

Exports during the third quarter of 
1931 averaged 295,000 tons a week, as 
against 382,000 tons during the same 
period last year. The weekly rate of 
consumption within the United States 
during the third quarter amounted to 
6,046,000 tons a week, as compared with 


6,273,000 tons in the previous quarter. 
In comparison with the same period last 
year, the rate of home consumption 
shows a decrease of 18 percent. 

In addition to the tonnage in the hands 
of commercial consumers, there was 
8,836,000 tons of bituminous coal in 
storage at the head of the Lakes, 1,617,- 
000 tons of unbilled coal at the mines, 
and an unknown quantity amounting to 
several million tons in cars en route to 
destination. 

Stocks of anthracite in retail yards 
on October 1 showed the usual seasonal 
increase over the amount in storage on 
July 1 but are less than on the corre- 
sponding date of last year. 


OPERATORS CONSIDER COAL RELIEF PLANS— 
PITTSBURGH MEETING NAMES COMMITTEE 


Through several different mediums, 
the bituminous coal industry is seeking 
a plan of action for relieving overpro- 
duction and placing the coal business on 
a stable basis. 

The latest endeavor with this in view 
was started at the Third International 
Conference on Bituminous Coal at Pitts- 
burgh, November 16, when Dr. Thomas 
S. Baker, president of Carnegie Institute 
of Technology and chairman of the 
meeting, was authorized to name a com- 
mittee to receive and consider recom- 
mendations as to means of securing an 
agency for bringing about the economic 
coordination of the industry. 

The members of the committee are: 

C. E. LAWALL, director of the School of Mines 
of the University of West Virginia. 

F. R. STearns, Stearns Coal & Lumber Com- 
pany, Stearns, Ky. 

James Berry, chief of the Ohio Division of 
Mining, Columbus. 

Water H. Guascow, secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Mines. 

J. J. Rutiepeg, chief engineer, Maryland Bureau 
of Mines. 

On November 19 the committee sub- 
mitted a report to the conference, out- 
lining six proposals, which, the confer- 
ence decided, will be presented to the 
governors of the coal producing states 
east of the Mississippi for their consid- 
eration. 

Three of the plans call for action by 
the Governors. One asked the State 
Executives to appoint a commission to 
propose plans for stabilizing the indus- 
try. Another would have the Governors 
appoint a coal States advisory commit- 
tee leading to an interstate compact by 
the coal States for carrying an agreed- 
upon plan into effect. A third proposes 
that the Governors have the coal oper- 
ators determine quotas and discontinue 


selling at below cost, enforcing deci- 
sions “by civil and military means.” 
This plan would declare coal a public 
utillity. 


The proposal for modification of the 
anti-trust laws would have a cooper- 
ative board comprising State and Fed- 
eral representatives, with a Federal co- 
ordinator as chief of the board, appointe 
by the President. The board would have 
power to decide the minimum price of 
coal with enforcement of decisions in 
the hands of Federal and State Govern- 
ments. 


“The committee believes that the final 
solution of this problem depends on the 
intelligent cooperation of the public, the 
coal producers and the various govern- 
mental agencies and that much work 
looking to the enlightenment of these 
three groups yet needs to be done,” the 
report stated. 


“COMMITTEE OF 15” TO SUBMIT REPORT 
DECEMBER 3 

The Special Committee of 15, headed 
by E. C. Mahan, which was named by 
Chairman J. G. Bradley at the general 
conference of the committee of operators 
on October 21, (reported in our Novem- 
ber issue) met in New York November 
6. Deliberations were confined to con- 
sideration of plans for district or re- 
gional sales agencies. A sub-commit- 
tee, headed by J. D. Francis, will sub- 
mit a report to the committee of 15 on 
December 2, and at the same time a 
plan, it is believed, will be definitely de- 
cided upon for presentation to the gen- 
eral committee of operators on the fol- 
lowing day, December 3. The general 
committee will be composed of direc- 
tors of the National Coal Association 
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who have operations east of the Missi- 
ssippi. 
OPERATORS MEET AT LEXINGTON, 
NEVEMBER 5 

A meeting of about 35 operators rep- 
resenting a number of coal-producing 
fields was held in Lexington, Ky., on 
November 5, at the instance of Gover- 
nor Sampson, and presided over by 
Alexander Bonnyman, president of the 
Blue Diamond Coal Company. Observ- 
ers were present representing the gov- 
ernors of several states, and various 
questions pertaining to the coal indus- 
try were discussed. Another meeting 
of this group was held at Cincinnati 
November 20, and adjourned subject to 
the call of the chairman, after the 
groups represented had been requested 
to consider all plans now being promoted 
by any group. 


PENNSYLVANIA COMMITTEE MEETS 


The committee of five Pennsylvania 
operators appointed by Governor Pin- 
chot to consider means of bettering con- 
ditions in the coal fields of Pennsyl- 
vania, Feld several meetings recently, 
and have invited suggestions from the 
principal operators of the state. 

Members of this committee are John 
M. Jamison, J. T. M. Stoneroad, C. F. 
Hosford, R. Templeton Smith, Walter 
A. Jones, and Walter H. Glasgow. 


Coal Assessment Methods Before 
Supreme Court 
The United States Supreme Court is 


. expected to render a decision shortly on 


appeals of the Cumberland Coal Co., 
Piedmont Coal Co. and Greene County 
Coal Co. from decisions of lower courts 
upholding methods of assessments on coal 
lands in Greene County, Pennsylvania. 
The county assesses all the lands on the 
same valuation, while the coal compa- 
nies contend that the valuations should 
vary according to the distance of the 
lands from transportation facilities, the 


market value of the coal and other fac- 
tors. 


Coal Regulations Measure Before 
Pennsylvania Legislature 


A bill intended to rehabilitate the 
bituminous coal industry is before the 
Pennsylvania Legislature, authorizing the 
governor to appoint five commissioners to 
meet with commissioners representing 
Ohio, West Virginia and any other state 
with mines in the same competitive area 
as those of Pennsylvania and endeavor 
to negotiate an interstate compact for 
the rehabilitation of the bituminous coal 
industry. 

The proposal coincides with the rec- 
ommendation made by Governor Pinchot 
to the special session of the legislature. 
In his message he said: 

“Among our workers none have been 
harder hit by this depression than the 
miners of bituminous coal,” the governor 
stated. “The serious condition in which 
the bituminous coal mining industry finds 
itself is not, however, peculiar to this 
commonwealth and cannot be remedied 
by Pennsylvania acting alone. Ohio, West 
Virginia and Kentucky, our direct com- 
petitors in soft coal, face an equally dif- 
ficult situation. I have for months been 
in communication with the governors of 
those states in the hope of promoting a 
joint solution of our common difficulties, 
without which there is little hope of 
relief.” 
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BOUQUETS and Brickbats 


“I do not know who wrote the edi- 
torial ‘Familiar Sounds,’ in the August 
issue of the MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL, 
but I want to go on record as saying 
that whoever did so suffers from inade- 
quate information of the present coal 
situation. 

“Wages are both ‘relatively high’ and 
‘dishonorably low’ in the coal industry, 
and, contrary to the author’s statement, 
short weights and ‘p!uck me’ stores have 
not gone out of existence. 

“The editorial is in keeping with the 
established policy of the average coal 
operator; viz, that of keeping his head 
buried in the sand while his ‘plumes’ 
are exposed to the elements.” 

EvuGENE MCAULIFFE, President, 

The Union Pacific Coal Co. 


“A miniature, excellently done... . 
This is Washington to the life, and the 
letter and the manner born. A flight of 
the fingers over the typewriter keys 
and—presto change—the lightning 
sketch artist presents you with a full 
panorama painted on a thumb nail!” 

From the Wheeling (W. Va.) News, 
commenting on “Wheels of Government,” 


appearing in the MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL for September. 
— 


“T have just finished looking over the 
MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL for October, 
1931. I was so impressed with the value 
of this issue to all metal mining men 
that I feel constrained to tell you about 
it. To secure and prepare for publica- 
tion all of these splendid articles, from 
the responsible authors thereof, must 
have been a considerable task, and the 
result appears to be a veritable text- 
book on practically all phases of mining, 
treating, and shipping ore. 

“As you will probably remember, I 
spent several years in the Michigan 
copper country, and it was most inter- 
esting to go over the ground again in the 
pages of your magazine. Congratula- 
tions to you and the staff in general.” 

EDWIN HIGGINS, 
Managing Director, 
California Oil and Gas Assn. 


“I have spent some time reading the 
articles dealing with the development 
and operations of the Calumet & Hecla 
mines. My only comments are that the 
subject is presented very comprehen- 
sively and interestingly, and I desire to 
compliment you upon the effort. 

“T think that any operation presented 
so thoroughly is much more interesting 
then the usual miscellaneous list of 
articles, but I also appreciate that it 
isn’t possible to fill the JouRNAL each 
issue with this class of material. 

“The comments that I have heard from 
members of the profession upon the 
JOURNAL are all favorable, and I wish 
to extend to you my best wishes for 
continued success in your undertaking.” 


. G. S. ANDERSON. 

Muskogee, Okla. 

“I was rather amused in reading an 
editorial in the June number of the 
JOURNAL under the heading of ‘Alaskan 
Minerals,’ and in this editorial some 


one said ‘Alaska coal gets a break.’ 
What I’m wondering is, when are the 
poor devils who have invested their 
money in Alaskan coal going to get a 
break. 

“I know you and your JOURNAL are 
both great boosters for the development 
of mineral resources throughout the 
nation. More especially in the West 
and in Alaska. 

“I am wondering sometimes, however, 
if in our enthusiasm to help we do not 
sometimes do more or less harm. 

“Might I review the Alaskan coal 
situation for a moment? I believe you 
will admit I know whereof I speak be- 
cause I have made 23 trips into the 
North studying Alaskan coal problems 
for the government, also for some of the 
largest companies in the country. The 
facts as I see them in Anthracite Ridge, 
in the Matanuska Coal Field, are about 
as follows: There is a limited deposit 
of anthracite coal, on Anthracite Ridge 
formed by a large intrusive rock. The 
very nature of the coal would indicate 
that the extent of the deposit is limited 
and the character of the coal would vary 
considerably. This part of the Mata- 
nuska Field is broken almost as badly 
as the area around Chickaloon. 

“I personally believe that if the $125,- 
000 to be spent at Anthracite Ridge 
were spent at some point along the main 


_line of the railroad on minerals, there 


would really be more to show for the 
expenditure. For example, working the 
details of geology for the men who have 
already made their investments in the 
coal areas at Moose Creek and Eska, etc. 

“Even granting that after this money 
is spent this summer they do find 1,000,- 
000 or 2,000,000 tons of anthracite coal, 
just what are they going to do with it? 
The cost of mining coal is going to be 
very high, the cost of building a rail- 
road up the Matanuska River to a point 
opposite Anthracite Ridge would cost, a 
great deal of money, to build an aerial 
tramway to Anthracite Ridge will in- 
volve another large expenditure, to de- 
velop a mine and equip it with a cleaning 
plant and housing accommodations will 
also cost money, and after all this is 
done, just exactly where are they going 
to ship this coal? Who is going to buy 
it and at what price? It seems that 
no consideration whatever is given to the 
men who have already made their invest- 
ments in coal at Eska Creek, at Moose 
Creek, and at Suntrana, and this is my 
reason for asking when are these poor 
devils going to get a break. 

“If your much-loved friend, Falcon 
Joslyn, with the talent and money he 
had available, could not develop a com- 
mercially valuable coal mine in the Ber- 
ing Field within 30 miles of tidewater, 
10 years ago when California fuel oil 
was not the factor that it is today, just 
what can we expect of a highly disturbed 
coal area where a railroad will have to 
be built in, and where the haul during 
winter months will have to be over a long 
rail haul out to the coast at Seward. 
At which place the coal will meet the 
present deluge of California fuel oil. 

“T dislike very much being a crepe 
hanger, but I do wish that a little more 
judgment be used in exploiting Alaskan 
coal. I know your intentions are the 
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best in the world, but I am afraid that 
with the publicity this big 50-ft. bed of 
anthracite coal will receive through your 
publication, other magazines, the news- 
papers, and chambers of commerce of 
Alaska and other places, there will be 
laid the foundation for another crop of 
Alaskan coal suckers. 

“Well do I remember 15 or 20 years 
ago the number of exploiters who were 
separating widows and orphans from 
their hard-earned money by the lure of 
Alaskan coal. I was extremely unpopu- 
lar at that time because I told the truth 
as I saw it, and I probably will be 
unpopular right now by calling attention 
to this jaunt on the part of some very 
good fellows. If the geological survey 
men are as practical as I think they are, 
they will conclude after this money is 
spent that they have had a very won- 
derful summer in an area that is chock 
full of beautiful scenery, where there are 
plenty of birds, lots of fish, splendid blue- 
berries, and if they want a brown bear 
or a grizzly bear, a mountain sheep or 
a goat they can get one. As for the 
practical utility of this work, I have 
grave doubts. é 

“I am sending this to you in a friendly 
spirit so that you will at least have the 
viewpoint of a man who has studied the 
Alaskan coal problem on the ground, 
from a commercial standpoint, and not 
from a theoretical standpoint, nor from 
the standpoint of one who wishes to sell 
stock in Alaskan coal. 

“I am in full sympathy with the de- 
velopment of Alaskan minerals and ex- 
penditure of money by the Government 
to develop these minerals, but I do be- 
lieve that care should be exercised as to 
where the money should be spent, to give 
us the best returns.” 

GEORGE WATKIN EVANS. 

Seattle, Wash. 


“It is axiomatic that in good times 
goid mining in America generally does 
not pay. However, in bad times, due to 
decreased cost of operation, gold mining 
often does pay. What is the result? 
Today people all over the West are 
financing what are presumed to be gold 
properties. Nevertheless, it takes quite 
a few years to develop the average good 
mining property. What will probably 
happen is that most such properties wil! 
get opened up just about when good 
times return, and once more gold will be 
uneconomical to mine. On the other 
hand, in the case of the baser metals, 
nobody today can be induced to develop 
even a good property. Yet, as in the 
other case, it would take quite a few 
years to open up such a property and get 
it on a good production basis. Thus 
such a property would get into good pro- 
duction about the time of normal or good 
conditions, when the industrial revival 
will make production of such metals 
profitable. In view of these facts, which 
is but a recital of economic history, one 
might ask the public over again which 
is the best bet, even today, gold mining 
or lead—silver—copper. 

“As a matter of fact, gold produced in 
this country today most often all comes 
as a by-product with the other metals. 
Accordingly, a property glowingly de- 
scribed as a ‘gold property,’ can be con- 
sidered nct accurately represented; it is 
most likely a silver-lead or a copper 
property with gold values.” 


D. E. JENKINS. 
Salt Lake City. 
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New Ingersoll-Rand Electric 
Portable Hoist 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. has added to its line 
of portable hoists a non-reversible, 
single-drum electric hoist designed for 
many applications in the mining, con- 
tracting, and industrial fields. It is 
modeled after the company’s “Utility” 
hoists, except that it uses an electric 
motor and friction clutch instead of an 
air motor and a jaw clutch. 

The new hoist is suitable for all single 
cable work within its capacity such as 
hoisting timbers, muck, tools, and pipe, 
hauling and spotting cars, and for single- 
line scraping. It is made in two sizes. 
No. 107 is of 7% hp. and rated at 2,000 
pounds pull at 125 ft. per minute. It 
has drum capacity for 400 ft. of %-in. 
or 700 ft. of %-in. cable. No. 107L is 
of like power, but has drum capacity for 
800 ft. of %-in. or 1,400 ft. of %-in. 
eable. No. 110 has a 10-hp. motor and 
is rated at 2,000 pounds pull at 165 ft. 
per minute. The drum capacity is the 


same as for the No. 107. No. 110L has 
the same power as the No. 110 and the 
same drum capacity as the No. 107L. 


These new hoists are simple, rugged, 
and compact, are easily operated, have 
smooth control, and graduation of speed. 
They have a self-energizing brake for 
stopping and holding the load and an 
automatic safety drum lock for added 
safety when handling suspended loads. 


Apron Gate Operates on New 
Principle 

A new low friction type “apron gate” 
has been designed and built by Stephens- 
Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl., compact, 
light in weight, and easily operated by 
one man. 

The gate opening is closed by a series 
of reinforced cross bars, covered with a 
wear resisting rubber apron. In closing 
the gate, these bars are lifted one by one 
and hooked into place. A rack and 
pinion moves the operating carriage 
backward and forward to open and close 
the gate. 

In opening, the carriage is pulled back- 
ward, causing the two lower rollers to 
lift the apron bars slightly and disengage 
the hooks. In closing, the carriage is 


pushed forward, the cams open the hooks, 
the rollers lift the apron bars into place, 
the hooks engage and the gate is closed. 

This gate is easily operated for the 
reason that the weight of the material 


CARRIAGE AND CAM 
WHICH OPEN HOOKS 


‘CAM FOR OPENING HOOKS 


RUBBER COVERED 
APRON 
HOOK 


ROLt.ER WHICH LIFTS 
BARS SO HOOKSCAN 
BE OPENED OR CLOSED 


is evenly distributed among the bars. 
The effort necessary to open the gate is 
the comparatively small exertion it takes 
to unhook one bar at a time, while on 
slide type gates the slides or quadrants 
must be moved against the friction 
caused by the load resting upon the en- 
tire gate opening. 

The new apron gate is so designed that 
a drain can easily be attached to catch 
the surplus water. It is for use in con- 
nection with coal bunkers, crushed rock, 
sand and gravel plants and all classes of 
storage bins where a large opening is 
needed. 


McNally-Pittsburg Mfg. Corp. 


The name of the Pittsburg Boiler & 
Machine Company has been changed to 
The MecNally-Pittsburg Mfg. Corp. An 
announcement points out that the manu- 
facture of coal tipples, coal preparation 
equipment and cleaning plants displaced 
the manufacture of boilers by the com- 


pany a number of years ago, and the 
new name has been chosen as more rep- 
resentative of the firm’s activities. 

Sales offices are at 205 West Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, and the general offices 
and works at Pittsburg, Kans. 


High Power and Light Weight 
Combined in New Mine Drill 


Numerous actual operating tests have 
indicated that the strength of two men 
ean not overload the armature of the 
new portable approved gas proof electric 
coal drill recently placed on the market 
by the Ohio Brass Company. In the pos- 
sible event of some excessive load, a 
quickly renewable fuse in the switch com- 
partment acts as a protection. 

Weight of this new drill is but 62 
pounds. It is rated at 5 hp. for 20 min- 
utes. This power is sufficient to twist 
off an auger, and naturally eliminates 
the possibility of delay due to the bit 
being jammed while in operation. 

Approval on this device has been ex- 
tended by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. It 
may be used under gaseous conditions at 
250 volts. On 500-volt systems, a resist- 


ance placed at the mouth of the room, 
furnishes the correct voltage for 250 
volt operation. 

Handles and breast plates of this new 
mine drill are completely insulated to 
provide an extra measure of protection 
against the remote possibility of a 
grounded circuit developing. 


New Mechanical Loader 

The “Utility” mechanical loader shown 
at the left is one of the latest additions 
in the field of mechanized mining equip- 
ment. It is manufactured by the Utility 
Conveyor & Mine Equipment 
Co., of St. Louis. The ma- 
chine weighs 8 tons, has a 
minimum height of 42 inche- 
and a capacity of 2 tons per 
minute. A 15-hp. motor drives 
the loading head, hydraulic 
jack and controls the swing- 
ing device. A 10-hp. motor 
controls the road propel, the 
car changer and drives the 
rear conveyor. The loading 
head and discharge boom are 
raised by hydraulics, and me- 
chanically swung. 
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Vacuum Trap For Suction Lines 


The Deming Company, Salem, Ohio, 
are now manufacturing a “Vac-trap” for 
the suction lines of mine gathering 
pumps. This device acts as a combina- 
tion vacuum chamber, automatic primer 
and dirt trap. It is a single casting 
weighing approximately 65 lbs. when 
made of cast iron, for installation in the 
suction line as near 
the pump as possible. 

The casting is di- 
vided into two com- 
partments by a par- 
tition which extends 
from just below the 
3-in. tapped opening 
on one side to a point 
in the center of the 
casting, about two- 
thirds of the way to 
the top. In operation, 
the water enters one 
side of the casting 
and flows up and over 
the partition and 
down the other side 
where it leaves the 
casting and enters the 
short line to the pump 
suction compartment. 

Small pieces of coal 
and other dirt that 
are carried along with 
the water drop into the dirt trap in the 
bottom of the casting as this dirt can not 
rise vertically to get over the center par- 
tition on account of the slower velocity 
of the water as it travels through the 
chamber. 

One side of the dirt trap at the bottom 
of the casting is equipped with a clean- 
out cover which can be removed. The 
center partition, being higher than the 
suction valves of the pump, makes the 
chamber an automatic primer and it can 
be refilled with a new supply of water. 

The area above the partition is amply 
large to act as a vacuum chamber which 
insures a steady flow of water to the 
suction valves in the pump. 


First “Spring-Steel” Installation 
in Service After Five Years 


The Ludlow-Saylor Wire Company, of 
St. Louis, are re-distributing a booklet 
printed in 1927, containing an illustra- 
tion of their first installation of “spring- 
steel” woven wire screens, which were 
placed in service in July of 1926. 

This illustration, reproduced herewith, 
shows a portion of two concentric re- 
volving-screen jackets made of “spring- 
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steel” wire’ which to date have given 
more than five years of service on a 24- 
ft. cylindrical scalping screen. The feed 
is Illinois limestone, and at peak load the 
crusher delivers 400 tons per hour to the 
scalping unit. 


G. E. Employes Accept New 
Unemployment Relief Plan 


By a sweeping majority, the new un- 
employment relief plan offered to em- 
ployes of the General Electric Company 
has been accepted by them, President 
Gerard Swope announced October 28 
when a tabulation of the votes showed 
that 89.5 percent of those employes eligi- 
ble to vote had cast their ballots and 
that 97 percent of these ballots favored 
adoption of the plan. 

The plan provides for rotation of avail- 
able work and other means by which 
hourly-rated and piecework employes on 
the pay roll November 1 may be assured 
of receiving, during the following six 
months, not less than the equivalent of 
one-half of their average full-time 
weekly earnings up to an average of $15 
per week, and their actual earnings in 
case the latter amount to more than $15 
per week. 

The unemployment emergency fund 
of the company, to which those employes 
earning 50 percent or more of their aver- 
age full-time earnings (including all of- 
fice, administrative and executive em- 
ployes and officials of the company) now 
contribute 1 percent of their earnings 
will be augmented November 1 by in- 
creasing this contribution to 2 percent, 
the company contributing an equal 
amount. 


Flotation Reagents Described 


A new booklet entitled “Flotation Re- 
agents Hercules” has just been issued 
by the naval stores department of Her- 
cules Powder Company. 


The new booklet describes the action 
of the various pine oils and terpene re- 
agents in the flotation treatment of ores. 
Specifications of the various Hercules 
products used in flotation are listed. 


Russians Reprint Explosives 
Engineer Book 


“Drilling and Blasting in American 
Metal Mines,” a book published by The 
Explosives Engineer magazine, has been 
reprinted in Russian and is to be used 
for technical instruction in the U. S. S. 
R., according to an announcement by 
Hercules Powder Company, publishers of 
The Explosives Engineer. The book was 
written by Theodore Marvin, editor of 
The Explosives Engineer. 


G. E. Stoltz Heads Westing- 
house Mining Division 


G. E. Stoltz has recently been made 
manager of the mining and metal work- 
ing electrification division of the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company. He graduated from Ohio 
State University in 1909 and immedi- 
ately entered the employ of the Westing- 
house Company. In 1911 he became a 
member of the steel mill section of the 
general engineering department and in 
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1926 was appointed manager of the in- 
dustrial engineering division of that de- 
partment. He held that position until 
his latest appointment. He is credited 
with a number of important patents and 
has participated also in many of the 


major steel mill electrifications of the 
country. 

In his new position he is responsible 
for the sale of equipment to the pro- 
ducers and manufacturers of coal, coke, 
iron and_ steel, non-ferrous metals, 
dredges, shovels, petroleum, gas and 
chemical products, and manufacturers of 
specialized machinery used in these in- 
dustries. 


A report on accidents from hand and 
mechanical loading in some Illinois coal 
mines has been issued by the Illinois 
Geological Survey and Engineering Ex- 
periment Station of the University of 
Illinois. 


Reports on civil, electrical and mechan- 
ical engineering have been issued by the 
Interior Department in a series of career 
guidance leaflets which explain the pro- 
fessional training required for these oc- 
cupations. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, Etc., RSQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
ConGress oF AvucGusT 24, 1912, 

Or THs Mininc Concress JourNAL, published 
— at Washington, D. C., for October 1, 


City of Washington, 
District of Columbia, ss: 

Before me, a notary public in and for the state 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared J. M. 
Hadley, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is business 
manager of THe MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in Section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse side of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, and business managers are: 

Name of publisher, The American Mining Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C. 

Editor, E. R. Coombes, Washington, D. C. 

<< a. manager, J. M. Hadley, Washington, 


2. That the owners are: The American Mining 
Congress—a corporation, not for profit. No stock- 
holders. President, S. Livingston Mather, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Secretary, J. F. Callbreath, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per- 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

J. M. Haptey, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th 
day of October, 1931. 

Tuomas C. WILLIS, 

Notary Publie. 
(My commission expires January 4, 1932.) 
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GAUGE RODS 


West Virginia Gauge Rods are for use on any track that is difficult to hold to gauge. They are especially valuable 
when installed on curves. Single jaw type will hold track to gauge. The double jaw type also braces rails 
against overturning. It is recommended that gauge rods be spaced approximately 12 ft. on medium curves and 6 


ft. on heavy curves. Our catalog gives details of the three sizes as well as many further suggestions useful to any 
one concerned with track work. Write for it. 


THE 


WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL COMPANY 


HUNTINGTON 


WEST VIRGINIA Rails and Accessories, Frogs, Switches, 
Steel Ties and Special Track Work in 
stock for prompt shipment. 


not promises! 


Testimonial let- 
ters refer- 
ences can be fur- 
nished showing 
the results ob- 
tained by using 
Robinson Fan 
equipment. You 
need not depend 
upon promises of 
a salesman to 
make your deci- 
sions on your ven- 
tilation§ fans. 
Write for testi- 
monial letters and 


all steel motor house. 


ROBINSON VENTILATING CO. 


ZELIENOPLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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HOLMES SHEAVES 


Accurately constructed of best quality material 
these sheaves give maximum service with highest 
efficiency. Send for Bulletin No. 50. 


Robt. Holmes & Bros.. Ine. 


DANVILLE, ILL. 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Con NELLSVILLE 
Sheaves have great 
strength and _ elasticity. 
They withstand heavy 
loads, shocks and stresses. 
Hub, spokes and main 
rim are cast in one piece. 
A hard, locomotive tire 
steel ring, made IN ONE 
PIECE fits over a turned 
position of the rim. A 
follower, bolted to the 
main rim, holds this ring 
in place. This sheave, 
under unusually hard 
service, will give 8 to 10 
years of service. Steel 
rope will not cut or rough 
them. Rope will last 
longer than on soft steel 
or cast iron groove. 
Bearings are weather 
proof, oil proof and col- 
lar oiling, with remov- 
able babbitted shell. Dirt 
and moisture are ex- 
cluded. There is flood 
lubrication of all parts 
under all conditions. 
Their superiority has 
been proven under the 
worst possible climatic 
conditions. Send for de- 
tails of this or any other 
type of mining machinery. 


THE CONNELLSVILLE MFG. & MINE SUPPLY CO. 
CONNELLSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


DRIVING EQUIP. 
Ga MENT: SWITCHES 


EGYPTIAN 
CAR TRUCKS 
EQUIPPED WITH 
EASY-ROLLING, 
TIMKEN - BEARING 
WHEELS, SAVE 
LUBRICATION, 
POWER AND 
MAINTENANCE 
AND MAY BE 
HAD FOR CARS 
OF ANY SIZE 
OR CAPACITY. 


KS 


€GYPTIAN 
DESCRIPTIVE 
IRON WORKS 
MURPHYS BORO ILLINOIS 


BOOKLET 
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“nine of these screens 
giving utmost satisfaction” 


Repeat orders and 
enthusiastic praise 
characterize Uni- 
yersal installations. 


Our Catalog explains—let us send it ( 


VIBRATING SCREEN CO. 


RACINE ~ ~ WISCONSIN 


| 
| Phelps Dodge Corporation 
ii a 40 WALL STREET NEW YORK 
MEMBER COPPER & BRASS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION | 
i| 
| 
COPPER 
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AMERICA 


STEEL &WIRE COMPAN’ 


WIRE ROPE 


SO. important is wire rope rr industry—on ex- 

cavating machines—on hoists—on elevators— 
and for a thousand and one purposes—that its 
users can afford only to specify a brand of proved 
dependability, economy and long life. Because of 
its outstanding records—and the known reliability 
of its maker—American Steel & Wire Company 
American Wire Rope will be found on most equip- 
ment where service requirements are severe. 


Made by the Largest Wire 
Rope Manufacturer in the World 


The illustration shows American Wire Rope 
in use on the world’s largest electric shovel. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
208 South La Salle Street, And All Principal Cities 


Chicago 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Columbia Steel Company, Russ Building, Sen Francisco 
Export Distributors: United States Stee! Products Company, New York 
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Ayer & Lorp Tir Co. 


RAILWAY EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO 


Railroad Cross 
Ties — Timber 
Products — Lum- 
ber—Poles— Pil- 
ing—Fence Posts PLANTS 
Wood Treatments 


Carbondale, Ill., 
and Preservation 


Grenada, Miss., 
Louisville, Ky., 
North Little Rock, 
Ark., Montgomery, 
Ala.; Marine Ways 
Paducah, Ky. 


**Creosote Oil Prevents Decay”’ 


SKULLGARD 
The New Model M-S-A Protective Cap 


Protects the SKULL from Injuries 


Equipping your men with SKULLGARDS will 
largely eliminate Head Injuries and reduce Com- 
pensation Costs. Due to the low price and long 
life, it costs no more to wear one of these com- 
fortable SKULLGARDS than the ordinary type 
of cap or hat—and in addition have the Protec- 
tion which SKULLGARDS afford. Complete 
details on request. Write for Bulletin No. 75. 


Mine Satety Alppliances Co. 
Braddock, Thomas and Meade Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“EVERYTHING FOR MINE and INDUSTRIAL SAFETY” 


; 


s j 
a 
COWMEORATNO 
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Cars that help overcome natural handicaps 


This car, less than 
29 inches high, holds 
74.4 cubic feet. 


ENTERPRISE 


WHEEL & CAR CORPORATION 


Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 


Huntington, W. Va. 


the same output from smaller 

areas makes mining more profitable, but 
places new burdens on haulage. Increased car 
capacity—reduced drawbar pull for starting 
and hauling—reduced lubrication costs, are all 
doubled in importance. Our catalog tells 
graphically how we have increased efficiency at 
many mines. Send for it! 


SALES AGENTS: Birmingham, A. J. Bowron; Denver, 0. H. 
Davidson; Middlesboro, Rogan & Rogan Co. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 
CONTRACTORS 


We make Borings for Coal, Clays and all Minerals. 
Up-to-date Equipment. Gasolene, Steam and Electric 
Outfits. Ask us for estimates. 
MOTT CORE DRILLING COMPANY 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


We Look Into the Earth 
By using Diamond Core Drills. 
We prospect Coal and Mineral 
Lands in any part of North or 
South America. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Drilling Contractors 


PATRICK CARBON 


FOR DIAMOND CORE OR/LLING 


(CONSISTENT delivery of 

uniformly dependable 
Carbon has made the Patrick 
Organization the world’s 
largest Carbon distributors. 


Informative literature free upon request 


Sellwood ing ~Dututh — Mi innesota— U.S.A 
Exploring"Duluth 


R.S.PATRICK If 


Stock and Special Signs, Codes, Etc., for Mines 


ORVIS C. HOFFMAN, Pres. LEON H. HOFFMAN, Treas. 
HOFFMAN: BROS -DRILLING:CO. 
PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 


DIAMOND: CORE DRILLING 


CONTRACTORS 
PROSPECTING FOR ANY MINERAL. MORE THAN 20 
YEARS EXPERIENCE. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


= pm | 

| 


1 
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SPECTLAI 
CLE I 
RATES 


(Good only to December 25, 1931) 


1 subscription .. . $2.50 
2 subscriptions... 4.50 
3 subscriptions... ....... 6.00 
4ormore.......... 1.75 each 


(Regular rate, $3 per year) 


to ERLEND 
from COMPANY to MEN 


irom 
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Practical Christmas Gift 


Practical Mining Men 


for the 


JOURNAL 


No more appropriate gift could be made to any mining man this 
Christmas than a year’s subscription to the 1932 Mining Congress 
Journal. 


It is a gift that he can use. It is a gift that he will enjoy. It is a gift 
that will remind him of you and your thoughtfulness many times 
throughout the year. 


The Mining Comgress Journal is not a theoretical or staff-written 
magazine. It is by mining men and for mining men. 90% of its con- 
tents are either articles written by prominent mining executives and 
practical operating officials ranking among the highest authorities in the 
industry, or else news . . . of mining activities, mining men, mining 
legislation, and mining equipment. 

The Mining Congress Journal is a gift suitable for a man in any 
branch of the industry . . . coal or metal . . . as the Journal covers them 
all. It is an especially fine business remembrance from a company to 


its personnel. 
. 


A special Gift Card announcing your gift will be received Christmas 
by those for whom you subscribe and the subscription itself will begin 
with the following (January, 1932) number. 

Please send your list as promptly as possible. The coupon below is for 


your convenience. 


$41 MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Send the MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL for 
1 year with my compliments to the names listed: 


: 
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Milling Co., 
California. 


Every Gold District 


Machinery 


For more than seventy-five years Allis‘Chalmers has furnished 
a large part of the equipment used by gold mines throughout 
the world. Allis‘Chalmers, through close co-operation with the 
men of the industry who improved old methods and discovered 
new processes, contributed to the growth and success of the in- 
dustry by producing the 
mechanical equipment neces- 
sary in making the new pro- 
cesses and methods commer- 
cially operative. 


Gold Milling Equipment 
Crushing Plants Amalgamation Plants 
Grinding Plants Cyanide Plants 
Flotation Plants Refining Plants 


Electric Power Generating 
an 
Driving Equipment 
Motors 
Texrope Drives 
Crushers 


Allis-Chalmers Rod Mills and Motors in South Mill of Ball Mills Rod Mills 


take Mining Company 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 
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